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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE Sartnor’s MAG@azINE AND SEAMEN’sS FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SzamEn’s CavszE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. j 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification, Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home, No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical, To single subscribers, $1 a year inadvance. To any one who will send 
us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. It will be furnished 
Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an annual request for the same, 
Postage in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United States: 
twelve cents a year, 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and other facts relative to Sea Libraries or Missions, 

Any Sabbath School or individual who will send us $15, for a loan library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one -year, with the postage prepaid by the 
Society. ; 

It will also be furnished as a four page tract adapted to Seamen, and for 
gratuitous distribution among them at 30 cents per 100. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO THE NAVY. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS OF 


Rev. MASON NOBLE, D.D., CHapuain. 


Resolved, Tuat THE Navy or THE UNirep STATES IS WORTHY OF THE 
CONFIDENCE AND SYMPATHY AND EARNEST PRAYERS OF THE AMERICAN 


CHURCHES, 


There is something very dear to 
me in those words, “the American 
churches.” They express that glori- 
ous brotherhood of the different evan- 
gelical denominations who are united 
to Christ our visible head, by a living 
faith, and to each other in holy love, 
and to the world by bonds of true, 
enlightened sympathy. J am sure 
that I stand in the midst of their rep- 
resentatives at this time, and that 
when I speak to you of our country, 
and especially of the American Navy, 
you will be glad to hear me. 

This resolution does not imply that 
you ignore the character and claims 
of this branch of the national service. 
This is simply impossible. You be- 
lieve in the navy. The roar of its 
guns has scarcely yet died out around 
the forts it has dismantled, and the 
cities it has conquered, and the flames 


of its burning and sinking ships-of- 
war, where our bravest and best have 
perished for our sakes, are yet blazing 
in our memories. We may in the 
days of peace forget it, or fail to ap- 
preciate its claims upon us—though 
even then it isa great power for good. 
Its many squadrons displaying the 
flag of the Republic, are in every sea, 
and by their presence in the principal 
ports of the world, protecting our 
extended commerce, and diffusing 
among the different races of men a 
knowledge of our new civilization of 
equal rights for all. The history of 
its great deeds in a former generation 
may have faded away from our minds. 
But the dead past has been quicken- 
ed into life by the events of the last 
few years, and the scenes on which 
our fathers reflected with so much 
pleasure, and by which our nation 
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was made an acknowledged power in 
the world, are now clothed with fresh 
interest and beauty to us all. 
1. And what has been that history ? 
Is it too much to say that it con 

stitutes the most thrilling and glori- 
ous chapter in our national annals ? 
In the war for independence, in the 
quasi war with France during her on- 
slaught on our commerce, in our four 
years’ conflict with the barbarians of 
Northern Africa, in our second war 
with Great Britain, and especially 
in the war with the Slave States, 
which has closed so successfully for 
freedom and the rights of man, (ap- 
plause), what a record has been made 
by our navy of true heroism in battle, 
of patriotic endurance in the darkest 
days of trial and suffering, and of 
glorious victories over the power and 
skill, and bravery, and proud hopes of 
our mighty foes! What names have 
been written high up on the scroll of 
fame for the generations to read, and 
how they flash out upon us with new 
splendor, as we now look back upon 
the past! Manly, and Biddle, and 
Paul Jones, and Nicholson, and Tal- 
bot, and Truxton, and Barry, and Bar- 
ney, and Rathburn, and Conyngham, 
all identified as they are with the 
revolutionary struggle, rise up before 
us as the heroes without whom the 
struggle would have been checked in 
the very outset. With vessels few in 
number, and most imperfectly equip- 
ped, deficient in guns and ammunition 
and stores, and with crews gathered 
as they could find them, raw and un- 
disciplined, these brave men went 
forth upon an ocean crowded with the 
cruisers of their enemy, and to con- 
tend with foes every way prepared 
for war, and struck blows which made 
revolution possible; and by the in- 
juries they inflicted on British com- 
merce, exerted a most direct and de- 
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cided influence in obtaining the ac- 
knowledgment of our independence. 
Tbe nation has loved to honor them ; 
they can never be forgotten. 

Though it is true, that at the ter- 
mination of our revolutionary strug- 
gle, the navy was disbanded, leaving 
nothing behind it but the recollection 
of its sufferings, and its glorious ser- 
vices ; yet it was soon found out that 
a navy was indispensable for our pro- 
tection on the high seas, and for our 
honor asanation. Then those heroes 
who had served in the war of inde- 
pendence, and who yet survived, were 
again summoned to the post of duty ; 
while new men, like Dale, and the 
two Barrons, and Bainbridge, and 
Rogers, and Chauncy, and Preble, 
and Decatur, and Somers, soon filled 
up the measure of their country’s 
glory. The name of Somers is said, 
indeed, to have passed into a battle- 
cry, while the memories of all are as- 
sociated with all the virtues connect- 
ed with cool daring, and a patriotism 
which led them to hold their life in 
their hand, when the honor or interest 
of the country demanded the sac- 
rifice. 

But the second war with Great 
Britain is ever remembered by us as 
the scene of constant triumphs on the 
part of our Navy. On the ocean, and 
on the Great Lakes of the North, the 
heroism and gallantry of such men as 
Lawrence, and Hull, and McDonough, 


‘and Porter, and Stewart, and Perry, 


emancipated not only our young na- 
tion but mankind, from British naval 
dominion, and attracted to the Amer- 
ican Navy the admiring gaze of 
the civilized world. In the latter 
part of that contest, so superior had 
our officers and men proved them- 
selves, so certain was American vic- 
tory, when vessels of equal power met 
upon the sea, that by a standing order 
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- from the British Admiralty, British 


vessels were directed not to fight 
with Americans of equal force. 

Since this war there has been but 
little opportunity for our navy to dis- 
tinguish itself in battle, though it has 
never lost its character for heroism, or 
failed to meet every demand upon its 
enterprise. In the exploring expedi- 
tions in unknown and most dangerous 
seas in the Arctic and Antarctic oceans, 
in the enlargement and protection of 
our commerce with the most distant 
nations, in the ever increasing per- 
fection of its ships and guns, in the 
high and manly character of its dis- 
cipline, there have been constantly 
demonstrated its living energy and 
its great usefulness to the nation. 
With such a character, it is not tome 
a matter of surprise that in our late 
national struggle the Navy has proved 
itself such an element of strength 
against secession and rebellion. The 
story of its great deeds has never 
yet been fully told. The names of 
Farragut, of Foote, of Stringham, of 
Dupont, of Goldsborough, of Davis, of 
Porter, and of Craven, have become 
household words among us; and the 
battles below New Orleans, and in 
Mobile Bay, and on the Mississippi in 
connection with Fort Henry and Fort 
Donaldson and Island No. 10, and on 
our coast near Hatteras and Beaufort 
and Fort Pulaski and Fort Fisher, 
and at many other memorable and 
important points, have already taken 
their place by the side of the great 
naval battles of the world. Farragut 
lashed to the maintop, sublimely sur- 
veying every point in the field of 
contest before him, and organizing 
the victory on which he was resolved, 
is only a fair illustration of the heroic 
and determined spirit which ruled in 
the bosoms of our naval hosts, both 
officers and men. 


We cannot forget in this connection, 
also, the patient, self-denying, painful 
service of our blockading vessels, lying 
off those sickly southern ports, where, 
noiseless and without the excite- 
ment of active duty, they watched 
for weeks, months, and years, im- 
prisoning piratical cruisers in the 
closest quarters, preventing commerce 
with the outer world, and dooming 
those rebel populations to desolation 
and despair. Neither can we be in- 
sensible to the great services of such 
men as Admiral Paulding, who, at 
Washington, in immediate contact 
with the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Hon. Gideon Wells, planned some of 
the earliest naval campaigns, and 
afterwards as Commandant of our 
New York Navy Yard, was so efli- 
cient in preparing and sending forth 
ships of war to every accessible point ; 
responding to the energy, and en- 
thusiasm, and wisdom of the Secre- _ 
tary with such incessant labors night 
and day, that there sprung into exist- 
ence, as by enchantment, the most 
powerful navy in the world. The 
labors of such men as Dahlgren, and 
Bell, and Palmer, and Lanman, and 
Lee, and otbers in the blockading 
squalrons, and in our navy-yards, 
though comparatively quiet and hid- 
den from the public gaze, had as much 
to do with the final results as the 
most glorious of our naval battles. 
And it is a fact, too, which should 
never be forgotten in honor of the 
Navy, that there were so few of her 
officers and men who were willing to 
forsake the old flag for the traitorous 
rag of the Confederacy; and that so 
many of our bravest defenders, such 
as Farragut, and Dupont, and Fairfax, 
and Powell, and Parker, and Shu- 
brick, were natives of the South, and 
could not prove false to their oaths 
and to their country. In fact, the 
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history of our Navy, from the begin- 
ning to the present moment, is re- 
splendent with the highest honor, and 
needs only to be known to command 
‘the admiration and confidence of the 
American Churches. (Applause.) 

But our resolution speaks of some- 
thing more than confidence. It asks 
for the sympathy and earnest prayers 
of the American churches. And it is 
in reference to this that I would in- 
cite your attention to 

2. The moral and religious condition 
of the Navy. 

The time has gone by when the best 
people among us can stand aloof from 
the military power of the nation, either 
on land orsea. The experience of the 
past few years has burnt into all our 
bearts the truth, that law and orderand 
good government must be sustained, 
if necessary, by the sword; and that 


there must be soldiers and sailors to ~ 


_ execute the penalty of the law upon 
offenders, just as there must be a police 
force to watch our streets, and guard 
our homes against bad men. The 
Navy is the great police force of the 
high seas. They carry their badge of 
office floating instars and stripes over 
their heads, and their clubs are guns 
that “rattle” and roar over bloody 
decks, and swords that gleam and 
flash in the face of the deadly foes of 
the land. ‘They are public execution- 
ers, vindicating the majesty of law, 
and striking their hardest blows in 
the name of their country, and for 
truth and right and justice. Other 
things being equal, the best fighting 
is always done by the best men; and 
not unfrequently has the most suc- 
cessful bloody service been accom- 
plished by men distinguished for the 
gentleness of their spirit, and the ex- 
cellence of their morals, and the sim- 
plicity and earnestness of their Chris- 
tian faith. 
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I am aware that there have always 
been some officers who could utter 
coarse and bitter oaths on the quar-. 
ter-deck, and that. the word sailor 
has been with some people synony- 
mous with drunkenness, and all man- 
ner of uncleanness. I know, too, that 
to all our fallen race this world grown 
old and hoary with sin, is full of cor- 
ruption, and that to these men of the 
sea the dangers are greater in number 
and more irresistible in power than 
those encountered by any other class. 
They are necessarily separated for 
many months and years from the 
gentle restraints of home, from the 
mighty influence of pure-minded 
women, and from the high-toned 
and moral sentiments of Christian 
churches. Shut up in the narrow 
limits of a man-of-war, they are 
brought into very close contact with 
a great variety of false opinions and 
corrupt habits. The depravity of all 
nations seems sometimes to be con- 
centrated within a vessel of war, and 
the temptations to think wrong, and 
feel wrong, and act wrong, are press- 
ing them on every side. And when, 
after many months of imprisonment 
on shipboard, such men are sent on 
liberty in foreign port, or even in 
our own streets at home, all their 
weakest points of character are as- 
sailed with fiendish ingenuity, and 
they sometimes make an exhibition of 
reckless and brutal sensuality. Still 
extravagant, ignorant, improvident, 
passionate, unstable, and corrupt, as 
they may sometimes seem to be, yet 
I venture to affirm, that in proportion 
to the good influences exerted upon 
them, they have become as earnest, 
and faithful, and consistent Christians 
as any other men. 

With all the acknowledged draw- 
backs, there is indeed much in the rou- 
tine of the naval service to make a man 
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more manly and more Christian. In 
the unquestioning obedience to au- 
thority which it inculcates, in the love 
of truth, and honor, and gallantry 
which it cultivates, in the high sense 
of personal responsibility which it 
cherishes and deepens, it accords with 
some of the most sacred instructions 
of the word of God, and lays the 
foundations of a noble and exalted 
character. In the midst of the sub- 
limest exhibitions of infinite power 
and majesty, as he gazes contentedly 
upon the ocean around him, and the 
heavens above him,he has a sense of his 
own weakness, and of the glorious pre- 
sence of the concealed and invisible 
God, which renders him more moral, 
and humble, and childlike than other 
men. And it is pleasant to recognize 
the fact, that the Navy does feel the 
reforming influences that bless society 
on shore. The abandonment of flog- 
ging, the abolishment of the spirit ra- 
tion, the building of Sailors’ Homes, 
the introduction of Loan Libraries 
into their ships, the preaching of the 
gospel by tracts, and newspapers, and 
living Christian men, the establish- 
ment of a school-ship, where young 
Americans are being carefully trained 
for the service, and the endowment 
and successful working of the Naval 
Academy, where young officers, in 
connection with their general profes- 
sional studies, are taught to acknowl- 
edge God in daily public prayer; 
where the Bible is read every morning 
to the assembled classes as the infal- 
lible standard of moral and religious 
truth, and the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues is insisted on as a part of 
naval discipline, are all illustrations 
and proof of the real improvement 
which has taken place in this depart- 
ment of the national service, and the 
changes already wrought by them in 
the tone and character of officers and 


men, are full of hope for the future. 
There are, in fact, earnest Christians 
in every grade of officers, from the 
Admiral to the Midshipman. There 
are not a few simple-hearted, inge- 
nious and faithful men of God in the 
crews, and there is not probably a 
ship that floats in active service, 
where you will not find the Bible, 
and some happy souls that love and 
honor its sacred truth. All our men- 
of-war that carry a chaplain have 
daily religious service, and on every 
Sabbath regular preaching of the word. 
On some of our most important ships, 
too, without a chaplain there are 
Christian officers who add to their 
consistent Christian example during 
the week, by reading the Scriptures, 
and offering prayer in presence of 
their men on the Sabbath. Not un- 
frequently has the Spirit of God de- 
scended upon our vessels and scenes 
of religious interest equal to any as 
those have been enjoyed. The “ re- 
vival” on board the Niagara in her 
cruise to and from Japan, in connec- 
tion with the faithful labors of Rev. 
Chas. S. Stewart, the oldest chaplain 
in the service, saw nearly twenty of- 
ficers and over fifty men confessing 
Christ as their Divine Saviour. And, 
if we must confess that all our chap- 
lains are not like him, and that all 
officers are not Christians, and the 
majority of crews are ungodly, we 
only say what is true of ministers, 
and lawyers, and physicians, and 
statesmen, and the masses of men on 
shore. 

And may I not, in conclusion, re- 
mind you of 

3. The influence of the Navy upon the 
character antl glory of the nation. 

The Navy and the Country, for 
weal or woe, for honor or dishonor, 
are forever and inseparably connect- 
ed. Great deeds in any department 
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of the national service never die. They 
are embalmed in the memories of all. 
Sometimes the genius of high art 
seizes upon them, and they speak 
to us from: the living canvass and 
from the breathing marble: and al- 
ways they become interwoven with 
the institutions which they have 
helped to establish and perpetuate, 
and thus ennoble the character and 
increase the glory of the people among 
whom they have been done. 

The gallant Lawrence having fought 
his ship so grandly that victory seem- 
ed certain and immediate, was swept 
down by a mortal wound. While 
surrendering his life for the nation he 
was defending, he forgot himself, and 
sent his dying charge to his brother 
officers and brave tars; and those dy- 
ing words, “‘ don’t give up the ship,” 
are still echoing all around us on land 
and on sea. They gave the name of 
Lawrence to the flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Perry’s squadron; and on the 
morning of the day of the memorable 
battle of Lake Erie, Perry printed the 
words on a piece of blue bunting in 
large, irregular white letters, and 
hung them up in sight of the squad- 
ron, and under the inspiration of 
such a memory, they went into the 
fight which proved so glorious a vic- 
tory. That same old faded bunting, 
with its uncouth but distinct letters 
and brave words, is still preserved, and 
at our Naval Academy shines out from 
its glass case high up on the wall upon 
the eyes of the successive classes of 
Midshipmen, with a splendor which 
only increases with the advancing 
years. 

Commodore McDonough, on Lake 
Champlain, summoned his officers and 
men on deck, and pointing to the Bri- 
tish fleet bearing down on them and 
Plattsburg, he said calmly and solemn- 
ly to them all,.‘‘ We shall soon be in 
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the midst of battle, and some of us 
doubtless in a few hours will be in 
eternity, and before the judgment 
seat. Let us commit our cause and 
ourselves to Almighty God.” Kneel- 
ing down in the midst of his men, he 
uncovered, and lead in earnest prayer, 
and then they went to their guns and 
to the victory which will forever as- 
sociate the name of McDonough with 
Champlain and Plattsburg, and the 
glory of the land. 

So when Farragut stood firm by the 
mainmast to which he lashed himself 
all through the shock of battle, and 
Foote remained on deck ordering and 
controlling tle deadly struggle, while 
his leg shattered and bloody refused 
its wonted support, they not only 
covered themselves and the navy with 
imperishable renown, but all that 
glory is reflected back upon the na- 


‘tion itself. They lifted up the nation 


into a higher sphere of true heroism 
and manly self-sacrificing patriotism. 
The nation is wiser, grander, better 
for such deeds. 

And will the churches or the nation 
eyer forget the devoted chaplain, Rey. 
John L. Lenhart, who, when the fri- 
gate Cumberland was sinking under 
the guns and blows of the Rebel 
Ram stood meekly and lovingly in 
his place in the cockpit, ministering 
to the wounded and dying, and went 
down with them into the dark waters 
which were his winding sheet. 

Or will the name of Worden ever 
fade out from the memories of men, as 
they think of the courage and persist- 
ent heroism with which on the day 
following the destruction of the Cum- 
berland, he attacked and defeated the 
erim monster that had filled the na- 
tion with the darkest forebodings ? 
T repeat that such deeds never die, 
and they make their influence felt 
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upon the character and glory of the 
nation, 

Let me then, in view of these facts, 
and of many others that we have no 
time to mention, much less to dwell 
upon, commend our navy to your con- 
fidence, and especially to your earn- 
est prayers. If the christian people 
of the land would take the navy up 
into their arms, feeling that it belongs 
to them and not to the powers of dark- 
ness; that it is God’s appointment, 
not man’s doubtful arrangement; 
that it is as indispensable as govern- 
ment itself, and inseparable from a 
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wise and successful state—if they 
were more familiar with its great 
deeds, and appreciated more truly the 
character ofits officers, and the wants 
of its men—if they felt so identified 
with its interests and so anxious for 
its improvement as not to forget it 
in their daily prayers, and not to 
withhold from it their warmest sym- 
pathies, then the time might not be 
distant when every officer would be 
a man of God, and every seaman a 
servant of the Most High, and every 
ship of war a floating bethel. 
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(for the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


CONVERTED AT 


SEA. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


At the early age of thirteen ycars, 
I ran away from a home hallowed by 
the presence and prayers of a godly 
mother. The character, which hither- 
to had been so carefully and prayerful- 
ly trained, I now took into my own 
hands, to shape according to my own 
unsanctified notions. Although tender 
in years, yet many were the struggles 
and chafings of a rebellious heart, al- 
ready set against that maternal re- 
straint and influence, which in after- 
years were the only guide from a 
wayward and reckless life. 

I was dedicated to God from infan- 
cy. Through the faith of my mother in 
the covenant, set apart for the gospel 
ministry, her prayers and efforts were 
accordingly directed to this end; and 
daily, as she assembled the family 
around the altar for prayer,.would she 
renew this consecration. But, as I 
grew up, a deep and secret purpose 
took possession of my heart, that those 
vows should never be realized, those 
prayers never answered. A minister 
of the gospel I never would be ; and to 


secure this end, I determined never 
to become a Christian, at least as long 
as my mother lived. I now began to 
cast about me, how to accomplish 
this. The prayers of my mother were 
getting to be too strong for me; my 
heart would at times almost give way. 
The tender earnest pleading, the co- 
pious tears, the affectionate appeal, 
the loving “‘ God bless you,” with the 
good-night kiss, were too much for 
my rebellious heart to resist. At 
times I would be melted into tears, 
and sob myself to sleep, yet deter- 
mined never to yield, for, for me, to be- 
come a Christian was to become also 
a minister; and this I had vowed 


. never should be. I loved my mother, 


but hated God and His truth. 

To defeat my mother’s purposes 
and to secure the success of my own, 
became now the ruling thought of my 
life; how to accomplish this was my 
daily meditation. I was at this time 
visiting a brother in Connecticut. 

I thought the time had now come 
to put into execution a plan which | 
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had been for months maturing. This 


was to go to sea, and that against the 
known wishes of my mother and 


friends. I did go; and Boston was 
my port of departure. 

I soon found, however, that escap- 
ing from the presence of my mother 
was one thing, but to escape from her 
prayers quite another. These rung in 
my ears constantly; and many were 
the reproaches of conscience which I 
felt as I went from office to office 
looking for a ship. She seemed to be 
in league with God, and both against 
mé. After some delay, however, I 
secured a place on board a ship bound 
to Ireland. I now considered myself 
on the high-road to success ; and a 
severe fit of sea-sickness, and rough 
treatment, were not sufficient to 
make me think otherwise. 

Upon reaching Dublin I ascertained 
that our ship was expected to go to 
Havre, France. This pleased me well; 
and here I expended all the money I 
could get on the purchase of infidel 
books. With these “strong-holds” in 
my possession, I put to sea again, in- 
tending to intrench myself behind 
them. And mostsedulously did I apply 
myself to their study. On our arrival 
in Havre we found orders awaiting us 
to pursue our voyage to Buenos Ayres, 
for which we sailed. From Buenos 
Ayres we started for home. In the 
mean time I had made considerable 
progress in the philosophy of my 
chosen teachers, and already began to 
feel something of security, and not a 
little pride. But, in the providence 
of God, this was destined to be of 
short duration. 

As we approached the Azores Is- 
lands, on our passage home, we were 
overtaken by a severe gale of wind, 
which resulted in the total loss of the 
ship, cargo, and twelve men, just half 
of ourcrew. The hand of my mother’s 
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God was laid upon me. The Jonah 
was found out, and, although I did 
not confess it, I felt it to be true- 
My “comforting companions” went 
with the wreck where they belonged. 

As now my full-blown theory of 
philosophy was punctured, I began to 
realize that “it was hard to kick 
against the pricks,” and for a time 
felt that my soul was adrift upon the 
sea of God’s wrath, even as our bodies 
had been upon the angry billows of 
the Atlantic, which had just closed 
over the once proud form of our de- 
voted vessel, and had engulphed the 
bodies of our ship-mates. 

But, with God’s gracious deliver- 
ance from this danger, came also the 
old pride and stubbornness of heart. 
Through the mercy of God, I reached 
home after a year’s absence, to find my 
dear mother still alive, still praying 
for her recreant son, still holding on 
to the “covenant promises.”? But she 
was on her dying-bed. With what 
solicitude she questioned me in regard 
to my religious state, I shall never 
forget. And, oh! in the silent hours 
of the night, as I sat by her sick- 
bed, how was my soul stirred by 
the touching appeal, the tender look, 
and agonizing prayer! The struggle 
I then endured no tongue can tell. 
But there was no surrender of the 
heart to God. At length the hour of 
her dissolution drew near; and, after 
she had spoken her last words to my 
brothers and sisters, I approached her 
bed-side, to receive her parting bless- 
ing and injunction. Looking me full 
in the face, she said: “Be a good 
boy, assume your obligations to God, 
meet your mother in Heaven, and 
promise me you will never follow the 
sea.” I assented and made the promise: 
It then seemed to me that I must be 
a Christian, or all would be lost. I 
was greatly broken down, but I was 
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not subdued. Within six months from 
this time I found myself on the road 
to New York, to take ship again. I 
had forgotten my mother’s last words, 
and my promise to her. Indeed I 
found it almost impossible to live at 
home, and not become a Christian, for, 
turn where I would, every thing had 
my mother’s image upon it, and every 
nook and corner echoed with her 
prayers. 

But, upon the morning which I 
sailed out of the harbor of New York 
for a long voyage, as I looked over the 
ship’s side, to gain a last view of the 
receeding land, now almost out of 
sight, there flashed upon my mind a 
mother’s dying injunction, and the 
remembrance of a broken promise, 
producing upon me such impressions 
as incapacitated me for duty nearly a 
whole week. Never can I correctly 
portray the storm of feeling which 
raged within me during those few 
days; and those feelings pursued me 
constantly for the ensuing seven 
years, until I was brought, broken 
and subdued, to the feet of Jesus. 

The immediate providences which 
led to this event are as follows : 

About five years subsequent to the 
death of my mother, I was cruising in 
the Indian Ocean; and, upon a beau- 
tiful Sabbath morning in the month 
of October, seeing a ship in the dis- 
tance, we raised sail and bore away 
for the stranger. On approaching, we 
discovered that she had no sails set. 
We could not account for this. The 
first thought was perhaps the crew 
had mutinied, murdered the officers, 
and escaped in the boats. Then we 
thought perhaps the vessel is in dis- 
tress of some sort. But this was dis- 
sipated, on our nearer approach, by the 
absence of any sign of such distress. 
We crowded all sail, and steered 
directly for the object of our curiosity. 
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Upon drawing near, we discovered 
persons moving about on her decks. 
This set ‘us to conjecturing again; 
and, when within about three miles, 
we cleared away a boat to board the 
stranger. It became my duty to put 
my captain on board, with the smail 
boat. I have reason to bless God 
every day of my life for the wonder- 
ful providence which directed me to 
that strange ship. Imagine our sur- 
prise, when we climbed the ship’s 
side and jumped upon her decks, to 
see the men all in clean clothes, faces 
washed and shaven, hair combed, and 
books or papers in their hands, read- 
I felt a little ashamed of my 
own personal appearance. 

As we approached them with our 
greetings and inquiries, largely inter- 
larded with oaths, we were still 
more astonished to see some of them 
put their finger to their lips, and 
looking curiously at us, and then 
toward the quarter-deck, where their 
captain stood. The riddle was soon 
solved, for directly I turned around, 
and a board nailed to the main- 
mast, in plain sight, caught my eye, 
with this sentence painted on it: 
“No profanity will be allowed on board 
this vessel.” he first thought which 
struck me on seeing this was that we 
had fallen in with some missionaries 
on their way to their field of labor. 
But, on explanation, I found the ves- 
sel to be an American whaler cruising 
for whales, and that her captain was 
a Christian man; that never since his 
conversion had he sailed his ship on 
the Sabbath, never did any work, 
only what was essential for the safety 
of the ship and crew; that he con- 
ducted divine worship every Sabbath, 
reading a sermon. and holding a Bible 
class for the study of the scriptures, 
in the cabin, gathering around hin, of 
his officers and men, as many as would 
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engage in this service. He always 
made one stipulation with every of- 
ficer and man whom he shipped, this 
was, that they should not swear while 
on his vessel. If they. would not com- 
ply with this they could not sail with 
him. I afterward learned that this 
captain was very successful, making 
better voyages than many of those 
who did not observe the Sabbath, and 
that be was a perfect disciplinarian, 
all his men loving him. This was the 
first and only Christian sailor whom 
I met with during my eight years of 
seafaring life. 

We stayed but a short time on 
board; and, upon leaving, my captain 
invited Captain S. to visit our ship 
on the morrow, if we should be in 
sight. God, in His providence, meant 
that this visit should be made, for He 
had purposes of mercy toward some 
of us. He sent a dead calm that night, 
so that in the morning the two ships 
were in plain sight of each other. 
Captain S. came on board in the morn- 
ing, and, a breeze springing up, we 
sailed in company that day. My po- 
sition in the ship was such as to give 
me a place in the cabin, and of course 
I heard what passed in conversation, 
although not a party to it. My cap- 
tain,whose name was H , produced 
his wines and cigars to entertain Cap- 
tain S., but Captain S. politely yet 
firmly, refused to indulge in these 
things, saying it was against his prin- 
ciples. ‘* Why,” says Captain H., 
“what sort of a man are you? You 
don’t sail your ship on Sunday, you 
don’t drink, you don’t swear; how do 
you manage to enjoy yourself? Why, 
I should die if I couldn’t haye some- 
thing to drink and plenty of tobacco ; 
and, as for swearing, that is my pre- 
rogative. I shipped to do the swear- 
ing on this vessel, and I mean to do 
it.” “Well,” said Captain S., “I did 
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the same for many years; but I have 
seen both the sin and folly of such a 
course, and am now trying to live a 
different life.” Captain H. looked at 
him inquiringly, as much as to say, 
how did this strange thing happen ? 

Captain S. continued: “When I 
sailed from New Bedford, a few years 
ago, I was a very wicked, cruel man. 
I shipped as my cabin-boy a lad who 
was an orphan, and even without 
family friends, but he was a Sabbath 
school scholar; and his teacher came 
with him to the ship, and saw him 
comfortably provided with those 
things which are necessary for so 
long a voyage as we were about to 
make. I did not like to have any 
thing to do with those canting reli- 
gionists, and therefore did not'want 
to take the boy at first; but he was 
very anxious to go, and was withal 
a very bright, active-looking boy. 

“ Before we sailed, Eddie’s teacher 
brought him a little library of tracts 
and some singing books; and, before 
leaving him for the last time, she took 
him into his little room (which was 
in the cabin), and most earnestly com- 
mended him to God in prayer, and 
then charged him to stand up for his 
Saviour’s honor on board the ship. 
I regretted haying taken the boy on 
board, as I foresaw I was likely to 
have trouble with him; but I con- 
cluded to swear him down, We were 
out but a few days when I discovered 
something which annoyed me very 
much. For several evenings, during 
the ‘dog watch,’ I had heard a strange 
sort of singing forward among the 
men; and, haying occasion to go for- 
ward one evening while they were 
thus engaged, I found Eddie among 
them, with his religious song-books, 
training them to sing. They were all 
gathered around him, while he was 
leading in the song.. He had his Bible 
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and his tracts with him also, of which 
I afterward learned he made constant 
use. I made up my mind to break up 
this sort of thing ; so I forbade Eddie 
going forward any more among the 
men, unless on duty. 

““He obeyed me, but took it so to 
heart, and prayed about it so pitifully, 
and so annoyed me, reading his Bible 
aloud in his room (for it was separated 
from mine only by a thin board par- 
tition), that I concluded to let him 
go on with his ‘preaching the gospel,’ 
as he called it. 

“For this kindness he repayed me 
by bringing all his artillery to bear 
upon myself; and frequently he would 
check me for my profanity, saying the 
Bible condemned it, &c. This set my 
blood boiling with indignation, to 
think that my cabin-boy should pre- 
sume to rebuke me. If he had been 
one of my men who did it, I would 
have flogged him within an inch of 
his life. But he was such a manly 
little fellow, and carried himself so 
nobly, and obediently otherwise, that 
I could not find it in my heart to 
flog him, although I was often angry 
enough to doit. One reason for this 
anger was that the young rascal used 
to read and pray aloud fora whole 
hour every night before retiring, and 
about half of this time was spent in 
prayer for me and my men. Often did 
I lie, and roll and turn restlessly in 
my bed, for hours, after the boy was 
asleep. Something disturbed me, and 
at that time I knew not what it was. 
At length Eddie was taken sick; I 
did every thing for him that I could, 
but still he failed every day. I began 
to feel that he was in danger, and 
could not think of loosing him, for 
 insensibly he had won my affections. 
At last he became very ill; and, as I 
would go in to see him every evening, 
before retiring, to ask if he wished 
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anything, he would look up cheerfully 
into my face, and say: ‘No, I thank 
you; only won’t you read me a chap- 
ter out of my Bible?’ And, pull- 
ing it out from under his pillow, 
would thrust it into my hand. [ had 
to do it, much against my will, for I 
could not refuse the boy; he was so 
good. After reading to him his own 
selection, I would help him to get on 
his knees, in his little bed, while he 
prayed (for he felt as though he could 
not pray unless in this attitude). All 
this nearly broke my poor old heart,” 
said Captain S. as the tears chased 
each other in quick succession down 
his weather-beaten cheeks. “ For,” 
said he, “I had a little son at home, 
nearly Eddie’s age. One evening, I 
went in as usual to read and bid him 
good night. He was very much worse; 
he could not pray on his knees that 
night; and, as I was about to leave 
him for the night, he says: ‘Oh! Cap- 
tain, won’t you pray with me to- 
night? Iam very sick; I think I am 
going to die.’ This was too much for 
me, and my old heart broke down. 
I told him I could not pray, I never 
had learned, and did not know how, 
and moreover I was afraid my officers 
would hear me. But he persisted in 
saying: ‘Captain, do pray with me.’ 
So down I got on my knees, by his 
bed-side, and, taking his little hand 
in both of mine, I tried, but succeeded 
only in a flood of tears. Eddie was 
really dying. He rallied a little just 
before death, and charged me most 
solemnly, before God, to read the 
Bible, leaving me his, as I had none 
of my own; and he exacted the pro- 
mise from me that I would also pray 
for myself and try to become a Chris- 
tian. 

‘“‘T promised him all; and in a few 
minutes he expired in my arms. 

“And now, sir,” said Captain S., “T 
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am rejoicing in the same salvation and 
the same God that Eddie had.” 

Captain H. heard this through in 
silence, and, it is to be hoped, not 
without profit. This simple story of 
Eddie’s death and Captain S.’s con- 
version pierced through my guilty 
soul, and brought back, with all their 
power of accusation, my mother’s 
prayers, her tears and her last injunc- 
tion. My peace was gone. I loathed 
my favorite authors, and their phi- 
losophy and teachings became insipid. 
I knew there was no truth in them. 

I became sour, morose, and nothing 
went right with me. I strove in vain, 
through song and jest with my com- 
panions, to rid me of the impressions 
made by Captain S.’s remarks; and for 
almost a year after that, I was in an 
agony of mind in regard to my rela- 
tion to God. 


About this time another circum-. 


stance occurred which fixed in my 
heart the truth heard incidentally 
from the mouth of Captain S. We 
were in the Pacific Ocean, and one 
day, while under a full head of sail, 
my duty called me aloft to attend to 
a piece of work on the extreme end 
of the “main-top-gallant-yard,” about 
one hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. While attending to this duty, 1 
fell from the yard-arm into the water ; 
and, by one of those miracles of mind 
hard to be explained, all the incidents 
of my life passed in review: my early 
life, Sabbath school’ instructions, my 
mother’s prayers, her death-bed ; my 
wicked actions, great and small, every 
one in turn; my lost and abused op- 
portunities; every thing, even the 
most minute affair of my life, all passed 
in review in the incredibly short space 
of time occupied in my descent. I felt 
that I was a lost man, falling into the 
jaws of hell; and more, I felt that 
this was just. In the good Providence 
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of God, my life was spared. I was 
again restored to the ship’s decks and 
my duty. And now commenced the 
real battle for life. I was deeply con- 
victed of sin; I felt its weight crush- 
ing me as it were. I tried to flee 
from my thoughts, but could not. 

My sleep fled from me, and often 
did I pace the lonely decks in the 
night-watches, revolving this great 
subject in my mind. I tried to make 
myself believe that I had fallen into 
a morbid way of thinking, and tried 
every means in my power to rally, but 
in vain. 

I was convinced that it was my 
duty to bow on my knees before God 
in prayer, and ask forgiveness through 
Jesus Christ. But this was just what 
I would not do. Often, in the lonely 
night-watches, when debating this 
very point with myself, the perspira- 
tion rolling down my face, would I 
say to myself, ‘I will go and pray,” 
and start off to find a place where I 
would be unobserved; and as often 
would I turn back, and, in the bitter- 
ness of my soul, say : ‘I will not pray.” 
I saw my Saviour hanging on the 
cross. “I saw the blood, I saw His. 
wounds.” I saw my mother suppli- 
cating at the mercy-seat; but I dis- 
regarded all. 

I remember one night in particular. 
It was my watch below, but I could 
not sleep. I came up on deck.- I was 
approaching a crisis, I could not live 
so much longer. It was a beautiful 
night. I leaned my head upon the 
rail; I looked off upon the water, 
transformed into a mirror by the 
beams of the shining moon; I looked. 
up to the heavens, and I wept. 

I felt the drawings of the Spirit, 
and said: “TI will go and pray.” I 
started for the galley, where I might 
not be scen or heard; but, wheeling 
around, all my hardness of heart re- 
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turning, I stamped my foot upon the 
deck in a rage, and said: “J will not 
pray, no, not if God himself should ap- 
pear before me and shake His thunders in 
my face.’ YT went back to my place 
by the rail, and again I wept, and 
again started for the galley to pray. 

By a desperate effort I gained the 
inside, and there I did kneel down. I 
took off my hat, I closed my eyes, and 
tried to pray. I opened my mouth, 
and said, “Oh! Lord....” I stopped; 
I could go no farther. I was fright- 
ened at the sound of my own voice 
using the name of God in reverence. 
Why? I had not done such a thing 
for years, and then too, I was on my 
knees. What did all thismean? I 
arose hastily and went out. No rest 
for me that night; but I felt that I 
had gained a victory; I could now 
kneel down before God. 

That night I determined I would 
pray, God helping me. I longed for 
the next night to come, so that I 
might again go before God in this 
way. It came. I went to the galley, 
but found it occupied by two ship- 
mates smoking. I then sought a place 
under the ‘“top-gallant-forecastle- 
deck,” in the “lee scuppers”; but I 
could not hold my position there un- 
til putting a piece of rope in a ring- 
bolt over my. head. By this means I 
knelt down and held on, and prayed, 
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although I found no peace. It oc- 
cured to me that I had a Bible some- 
where. I had not seen it for years; but 
I remembered that one was put into 
my chest. I sought for it; I read, 
and found much encouragement. My 
“ Catechism,” which I had learned in 
early life, now came to my relief. For 
several weeks I read on, and prayed 
on, but found no comfort. I deter- 
mined, however, to hold on to prayer, 
even though God should send me to 
hell. 

At this juncture of affairs, I opened 
my Bible one night, to read. I read 
on till I came to this verse: ‘And all 
things, whatsoever, ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
This showed me, by the help of the 
Divine Spirit, just where I was stand- 
ing. I had been praying to God with 
the feeling that perhaps He would 
grant me my request. I had a notion 
that it was necessary for me to be 
kept in a state of uncertainty and 
anguish for a certain time before God 
could relieve me. 

But this Scripture showed me how 
I was dishonoring God by not believ- 
ing. I at once closed my Bible, went 
up on deck, sought my place of prayer, 
and there I found peace through the 
blood of Christ. I then felt willing 
to become anything for Christ, my dear 
Saviour’s sake. LABS AL 
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EARLY REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE JUDGE ROBERTSON. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT THE BETHEL, IN HONOLULU, Ss. I, BY 
REY. 8S. C. DAMON, ON THE OCCASION OF THE SUDDEN DEATH OF HIS HONOR 
G. M. ROBERTSON, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The announcement of the death of 
the late Judge Robertson, so unex- 
pected, gave ashock to this commu- 
nity, and the spontaneous closing of 
places of business indicated the es- 
teem and respect which was enter- 


tained for the deceased. The govern- 
ment in whose service he has so long 
been employed, and the community 
at large, have paid becoming respect 
to his memory. As it was my privi- 
lege to have become acquainted with 
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him before that of any other person 
on these islands, to have labored with 
him in various works of benevolence, 
and for ten years to have been his 
pastor, while he officiated as deacon 
of this church during most of that 
period, I have felt that it would not 
be deemed unbecoming on my part to 
advert to his life and character, now 
that he has passed onward to the 
eternal world, beyond the influence 
of man’s.censure or praise. From my 
first acquaintance I regarded him as 
a young man of decided ability, and 
perfectly reliable. I formed this 
opinion almost immediately, and I re- 
joice that [ was never compelled to 
change my opinion. He brought no 
letters of introduction, but his honest 
face, modest demeanour, and gentle 
manners impressed me so favorably, 
that I gave him a cordial welcome, 
and the hearty assurance that I would 
do allin my power for him. I in- 
troduced him to merchants and offi- 
cers of government. It has always 
been a source of much gratification to 
my mind that he then appreciated my 
kindness, and never forgot it. 

He arrived at Honolulu, on the 
30th of March, 1844, and hence spent 
about one-half of his life a resident on 
the islands. Before landing, and be- 


fore I had ever seen him, he wrote . 


me anote, requesting the loan of some 
books for a cruise upon the North- 
west coast. At this time he was on 
board the English ship Peruvian, Capt. 
Brooks, of St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. Accompanying the note he 
forwarded a few poetical effusions for 
publication. One of these was enti- 
tled ‘An Early Impression,” but 
written at sea, and from it I quote as 
follows : 
“ How oft, when but a child, I’ve roamed 
Among the tomb-stones gray, 


And marked the records of the dead 


Whose ashes round me lay. 
* * * 


*¢ While viewing o’er the various throng 
Of Adam/’s family there, 

My heart, though young, would ponder deep, 
And something say, ‘ prepare.” 


* Although since then I’ve wandered far 
O'er seas, and mountains high, 
That inward voice hath ne’er been hushed, 
‘ Prepare, for thou must die.” 
How pleasing to go back to 2 very 
early period in his life, and recall an 
event like this. Such were the 
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thoughts suggested to young Robert- 
son’s mind, from having in childhood 
and youth wandered among the 
graves of his Scottish ancestors. How 
forcibly do his musings remind one of 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” In order to show that his 
musings at this period of life were 
not the mere promptings of a fanciful 
and poetical mind, but that under- 
neath there was running a deep cur- 
rent of religious emotion, I quote 
the following hymn, the manuscript 
of which he then placed in my hands : 
‘¢ Jesus, my Lord, my Saviour, 
I rest my hope on thee, 


For thou hast said, ‘I am the way, 
Come enter in by me.’ 


*‘T feel that I can place no trust 
On aught beneath the sky, 

But on thy righteousness alone 
For mercy I rely. 


‘Teach me, O Lord, to wean my heart 
From earthly things away, 

And fix my thoughts on things above, 
Which never shall decay. 


“Be thou, my guardian and my friend, 
In all my wanderings here, 

And make my soul’s eternal home 
Where thou art ever near.’’ 

Here we have the unmistakable 
proofs that the teachings in his Scot- 
tish home, and at the kirk, made a 
deep and salutary impression upon 
his mind. He was educated amid 
home-influences, such as Burns so 
beautifully portrays in the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” Fortunate for him 
and the world, those early impres- 
sions were never effaced by contact 
with the rough world. In view of 
such home influences, Burns might 
well exclaim : 


“From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, > 
That makes her loved at home, rever’d abroad.” 

So deeply stamped were the reli 
gious and national peculiarities of 
Scotland upon his character, that no 
one could mistake his origin, and of. 
that he was never ashamed. 

T have dwelt thus long upon these 
early reminiscenses, because no one 
can rightly estimate his worth and 
character as a judge and citizen, 
neighbor and christian, who is not 
made acquainted with the influences 
which were brought to bear upon him 
in childhood and youth. ‘“ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 
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From Scotland, at the age of fif- 
teen, he went to reside in St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, and from thence he 
embarked, like so many young men, 
to try his fortunes upon the sea, and 
seek to advance his welfare in foreign 
lands. Under these circumstances he 
fell under my notice, and from the 
very first I became deeply interested 
to promote his welfare. As a clerk, 
in Honolulu, he evinced traits which 
immediately indicated that he could 
not be made the tool of an unscrupu- 
lous employer. In the year 1845, he 
attracted the notice of Mr. Wyllie, 
and through him, he was employed 
and advanced. Subsequently he be- 
came a book-keeper in the Treasury 
Department, under Mr. Judd. Dur- 
ing these years, while laboring as a 
clerk, he was much interested in be- 
half of the cause of temperance. He 
was editor of the Hawaiian Cascade, 
and in its columns may now be read 
the products of his pen. For a season 
he was engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and when there came the rushing 
tide which carried so many to Cali- 
fornia, I met him in the summer of 
1849 as the clerk of a store in Sacra- 
mento. Subsequently he returned to 
the islands, and became permanently 
settled. His sterling worth and mark- 

-ed abilities attracted the notice of 
Chief Justice Lee, who procured his 
appointment. to various offices of trust 
and responsibility. The mere men- 
tion of some of these offices will be 
quite sufficient to indicate the reli- 
ance which could be reposed in his 
judgment, ability, integrity, and 
worth. He was a member of the 
Board of Land Commissioners from 
1851 until it was dissolved. In all 
matters relating to land tenures and 
ancient aboriginal rights, perhaps no 
one in this kingdom has ever equaled 
him. He has served as a District 
Judge, Police Judge, Judge upon the 
Supreme Bench, and during the ab- 
sence of both Judge Lee and Judge 
Allen, as Chief Justice of this king- 
dom. I need not dwell upon his emi- 
nent services in these several offices 
and stations. He has also been fre- 
quently a Representative and Speaker 
of the House, as well as for many 
years a member of the King’s Privy 
Council. 
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There are but few professional men 
in this community who have perform- 
ed more mental and exacting labor, 
during the past sixteen years, than 
Judge Robertson. I am quite sure 
that during that period, or any former 
period, but few officers of the Hawa- 
lian Government have performed so 
much hard, perplexing, and protracted 
labor, or done it more patiently and 
conscientiously for the benefit of the 
Hawaiian people and kingdom. He 
has served under three of the Kame- 
hameha dynasty, with honor to the 
kingdom and credit to himself. 

It was, however, as a parishioner of 
mine, that I may be allowed here to 
speak. He united, by a profession of 
his faith, with the Bethel Union 
Church in 1852, and for seven years 
served as a Deacon. He remained 
with us until the organization of the 
English Church in 1862. It is with 
peculiar pleasure that I can revert to 
to him as a parishioner. He was ever 
a constant attendant upon public wor- 
ship and the other meetings of the 
Church. Often have I sought his ad- 
vice and counsel, and ever found him 
ready to impart such advice as subse- 
quently proved to be correct. He 
was emphatically one of those men 
who would be acknowledged as a 
pillar in Church and State. He was 
a self-made man, and eminently self- 
reliant, but not offensively so. It 
may truly be said that His Majesty 
has lost a wise counsellor, the courts 
of justice an upright judge, the church 
a valuable member, the community a 
man of sterling worth, and his family 
an irreparable loss, but I doubt not 
that our loss is his unspeakable gain. 
Preparation for the scenes of the un- 
seen world he did not put off toa 
more convenient season. As we have 
already seen, preparation was made 
in early years, and his subsequent life 
fully indicated that religion was not 
with him a secondary affair. He was 
a thoughtful and serious-minded 
Christian. His religious principles 
were the result of an early relig.ous 
training, and the sober convictions of 
maturer years. In the discharge of 
his duties as an Associate Judge, it is 
believed that his deep moral and reli- 
gious convictions were never made to 
yield to the temporary rules of expe- 
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diency and self-interest. Heno doubt 
felt that his decisions would be re- 
viewed by the final judge of al] man- 
kind. For a community and nation 
to be blessed with the life-long labors 
of such aman is among the richest 
and most inestimable favors of the 
Great Ruler among the nations. The 
judiciary of a civilized nation is an all- 
important and essential branch of the 
government. When that judiciary is 
above suspicion of wrong, and its de- 
cisions command the respect of an in- 
telligent and Christian community, 
then the people may well mourn 
when one of the Associate Judges 
of the Supreme Court, in the very 
midst of his years and usefulness, is 
called away by the sudden stroke of 
Divine Providence. 

Our departed friend was an honest 
and true defender of the Hawaiian 


RUSSIAN 


In January, 1866, a memorial, ad- 
dresed to the President of the United 
States, passed the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Washington Territory, repre- 
senting the value of the fisheries along 
the shores of the Russian Possessions 
in America, and requesting the Goy- 
ernment to obtain from Russia such 
rights and privileges as would enable 
American fishermen to avail them- 
selves of that field of enterprise and 
source of wealth 

Nothing was publicly heard of this 
memorial until, on the 13th of March, 
1867, the President communicated to 
the Senate, in its excutive session, a 
treaty with Russia, which had been 
signed by him on that morning, and 
which on April 9th was confirmed by 
the Senate, by an almost unanimous 
votes—only two Senators voting 
againt it. By this treaty Russia, for 
the sum of $7,000,0V0 in gold, sur- 
renders to the United States its sover- 
eignty over all of Russian America 
and the adjacent islands. 

Of this addition, which will thus 
soon be made to our territory, but 
little comparatively has been popu 
larly known; but much information 
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people, and the upright judge of their 
rights in the courts of law. Most sin- 
cerely can we tender our sympathies 
to the afflicted family. How terrible 
must have been the blow (if indeed 
he was conscious of it) that denied 
him the privilege of bidding his fa- 
mily, the King, his associates, and 
friends, farewell. Such, however, 
was the decree of Heaven, and as we 
bow to the will of Divine Providence, 
we are permitted to cherish the fond 
hope and confident assurance that he 
had never hushed that hidden voice 
which was heard in his youth—* Pre- 
pare, for thou must die.” 

“ Blessed are those servants whom 
the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 


“ Servant of God, well done! 
Praise be thy new employ ; 

And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 


AMERICA. 


is now made public ona subject which 
has assumed such sudden prominence. 

The ceded territory comprises all 
of North America which lies west of 
longitude 141 degrees, and is about 
394,000 square miles in extent, in- 
cluding a stripof land extending down 
the coast fora distance of four hun- 
dred miles, with all the adjacent 
islands. 'This more than doubles the 
United States coast on the Pacific, 
which now extends from Lower Cali- 
fornia to Behring’s Straits, with the 
exception of a narrow strip compris- 
ing British Columbia. 

Concerning the climate and temper- 
ature of our new purchase, we learn 
that any opinions formed on the usual . 
basis of latitudes would be erroneous. 
As the west coast of Europe differs 
from corresponding points on the 
eastern shore of America, in the same 
degree, and froma similar cause, does 
the western coast of America. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, writing to the 
Hartford Cowrant on this subject, says: 
“The climate is not what many will 
be likely to suppose; for there isa 
kind of Gulf Stream that sweeps 
along the front of eastern Asia, strik- 
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ing directly over upon this coast, and 
raising the temperature twenty or 
thirty degrees, in the same manner 
as our own Gulf Stream raises the 
temperature of western Europe. The 
climate, I think, is scarcely more se- 
vere than that of Scotland. Of course 
there will be much the same chance 
of production—at least in the southern 
portions of the territory.” And Prof. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute— 
who has had two explorers in the 
field for more than a year, who re- 
turned last autumn bringing a com- 
plete collection of specimens of Na- 
tural History from the entire region 
extending from the British Possessions 
to the shore of the Polar sea—says: 
“ The climate and temperature of the 
coast from Prince of Wales’ Island to 
the entrance of Behring’s Straits, dur- 
ing the winter months, is about the. 
same as the city of Washington 
There is little snow and much rain. 
During the summer months heavy 
fogs prevail.” 

P. McD. Collins, United States 
Consular Agent, writes to Secretary 
Seward from Amoor river concerning 
this land. In his investigations to 
determine the route of the Russian 
American Telegraph, he has for the 
last ten years availed himself of every 
opportunity to become intimately ac- 
quainted with Russian America. Mr. 
Collins says : 

“Upon the whole, Russian Ameri- 
ca, with its dependencies, is a valua- 
ble country. It is not such a country 
as Oregon or Washington in climate 
or soil, but it has, nevertheless, many 
sources of wealth. 


“In the southern part gold is 
known to exist. On Coppermine 
river, whence its name, there is cop- 
per, though as a matter of policy the 
Russian American Company have not 
encouraged mining, because they 
feared that mining, if successful, 
would soov break up their monopoly 
of the fur trade and open the country 
to the searching eyes of foreigners and 
the demoralizing influence of cheaper 
goods and more lucrative employment 
of the natives, 

“ The fisheries along the coasts and 
islands will build up a population and 
commerce there which at no distant 
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day will rival Newfoundland and the 
coast of the Atlantic east of Cape 
Cod. The shoals and banks along the 
islands of Russian America are the 
resort of myriads of codfish unsurpass- 
ed for size and delicacy, Once give 
us a lodgement, these fishing towns 
will soon spring into existence, giving 
for our Pacific coast a nursery for first- 
class seamen, which, in the growing 
commerce of the Pacific, will be just 
what we want there in the future in 
order to give us the supremacy of 
that ocean. The fisheries alone are 
worth more than the whole cost of 
the country, and will repay us in the 
future amply for the investment. The 
immense population of Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific will be good 
customers for our surplus fish, and 
will readily take all we have to spare. 
Timber for building purposes is abun- 
dant and convenient ; saw-mills will 
soon make the lumber trade a source 
of great profit, not only for domestic 
use, but for export to Asia and the 
more southern islands. Boat and 
ship buiding can be carried on profita- 
bly where good timber is so abundant 
and easily procured. 

“ The acquisition is also valuable 
on account of several deposits of coal 
along the coast and islands. At Co- 
diac the Russian American Company 
have worked a coal-vein for some 
years past, and have used it in their 
forges and workshops, as well as in 
their steamers employed in carrying 
on their commerce with California 
and Asia. 

“ Nor is this country to be counted 
as nothing in an agricultural point of 
view. Wheat, barley, and oats can 
be produced as far north as 60 de- 
grees; gardens flourish along the coast 
in the Russian settlements, producing 
all the vegetables requisite for do- 
mestic use.” 

All the coast of the mainland and 
many of the islands are heavily tim- 
bered. The country is watered by 
fertile streams, abounding in fish, and 
along the banks of which a plentiful 
supply of game is found. On the 
Steeken or St. Francis, gold is said 
to be as abundant as in California in 
the early days of its discovery; and 
mining has already been commenced 
by a party of Americans. 
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Of the most important river of Rus- 
sian America Mr. Collins says : 

“ The largest, most important, and 
the chief and queen of all the rivers 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
north of 49 degrees north latitude, is 
the great Knitchpek, which enters 
into Behring’s Sea, between 64 and 
65 degrees north latitude, by several 
mouths, and on the parallel of 165 
degrees west longitude. This great 
river has an easterly course for some 
five degrees, then bends abruptly to 
the north some four degrees, thence 
nearly east to a point not far distant 
from the British frontiers, where it 
receives the Porcupine or Rat river, 
from the northeast, and the Yukon 
from the southeast; the junction of 
thes two rivers forms the Knitchpek. 
It is navigable to the sea, a distant 
of one thousand miles, for steamboats. 
This river had never been seen by 
white men in its whole course pre- 
vious to explorations for the construc- 
tion of the Russian-American Tele- 
eraph; in fact, on many maps the 
Yukon was traced as an affluent of an 
imaginary river emptying into the 
Arctic Ocean; but our explorations 
have determined a great geographical 
fact which places the Knitchpek at 
the head of all rivers on the north- 
west coast, and giving Russian Amer- 
ica the largest river north of 49 de- 
grees.” 

‘In this connection, it will be inte- 
resting to our readers to follow the 
continuous growth of our country 
since the establishment of her inde- 
pendence in 1783. The young repub- 
lic then oontained 820,680 square 
miles. In 1803 Louisiana was pur- 
chased from France, adding an area of 
889,579 square miles. The acquisi- 
tion of Florida in 1819 added 66,900 
square miles. The annexation of Tex- 
as in 1846 gave 318,000 square miles ; 
by the Oregon treaty in 1846 we ob- 
tained 808,052 square miles to which 
we had previously held no clear title ; 
and by the Mexican treaties of 1848 and 
1854 we gained 550,455 square miles. 
These are only approximate estimates, 
and their aggregate falls short of the 
estimate of the Superintendent of the 
Census Bureau, who, in 1860, stated 
the total area of the United States at 
8,230,572 square miles. 
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Ifthis be correct, thenin 1867 the 
United States of America possesses a 
territory of 3624,57 2square miles,more 
than four times as great as that with 
which she took her place in the ranks 
of the nations; and no portion of her 
vast extent but may be made sub- 
servient to the uses of civilized life. 


it <i 
Products of the Sandwich Islands. 


The agriculture of the Hawaiian 
group suffered last year from two 
causes: The drought and the fall in 
the prices of sugar. Some of the 
foreign residents attribute the de- 
crease of rain to the wasteful destruc- 
tion of the mountain forests. How- 
ever, there is no complaint this sea- 
son of too much dry weather, and the 
theory has been dropped until the 
next drought. 

There are now thirty-three sugar 
plantations in the islands. Thirty of 
these produce sugar. The number of 


_ acres planted with cane is 10,266, the 


capital in the business is $2,000,000, 
and the monthly expenses are esti- 
mated at $49,917. The Honolulu 
Commercial Advertiser thinks that the 
Hawaiian group will supply our entire 
Pacific coast with sugar, and that 
they must secure this monopoly, al- 
though it will involve an immediate 
and temporary loss. 

Rice has become a staple crop on 
Hawaii and Kauai. The yield of last 
year was nearly 1,000,000 pounds. A 
little more than half is charged to 
home consumption. The coolies are 
great fellows for rice. The export of 
wool fell off last year. It is not much 
wonder, as there is no woollen factory 
in the islands, and the prices in for- 
eign markets were not encouraging. 

The cotton crop of 1866 fairly 
doubled that of the year before, reach- 
ing 80,000 pounds in the seed. A 
vast quantity was destroyed by the 
drought and by worms. The best 
yield was from plantations owned by 
natives. It may interest our readers 
to know that this cotton is the choic- 
est Sea Island. The export of coffee 
fell off one-third from that of 1865. 
Within the last ten years a blight has 
attacked the coffee-trees, for which 
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no remedy has_yet been discovered 
The orange trees have suffered from, 
apparently, the same cause. Between 
one-half and three-fourths of the en- 
tire crop is annually lost. Only 
250,000 oranges were exported last 
year. There was a slight increase in 
the exports of hides and goat-skins. 

The imports during 1866 reached 
the value of $1,993,821, an increase 
of $47,555 from the previous year. 
The heaviest import was cotton goods, 
$237,000; the lightest was live stock, 
$1,840. The imports of wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors was between $80,- 
000 and 90,000, and that of tobacco 
in its different forms was $29,038. 
Of the entire importation $753,022 is 
credited to the United States on the 
Pacific coast, $138,924 to the At- 
lantic States, $211,513 to Bremen, 
$134,203 to Great Britain, and a de- 
lightful item, $10,399 to Sitka and 
Petropolauski. The trade with this 
country steadily increases ; that with 
pos and Great Britain has fallen 
off. 
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A Complex Ciock. 


Breslau will be represented at the 
Paris Exhibition by a work of art 
which may not have its equal. It is 
an astronomical clock, made by a 
Breslau citizen, Herr EH. Scholz, which 
has been admired by scholars as a 
real work of genius. The clock 
shows, on a large dial-plate, artisti- 
cally decorated, the time of Breslau, 
and onasmaller plate immediately 
underneath, the Berlin time, with 
seconds’ stroke. On the back of the 
case, which is made of gray marble, 
and before which the pendulum swings, 
are, on the right and left, two verti- 
cal rows, each of twelve dial-plates, 
which show the corresponding time 
by hour and minutes, of twenty-four 
of the most important towns in the 
world, namely ; Pekin, Sydney, Cal- 
cutta, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Rome, Paris, Marseilles, 
London, New York, Washington, San 
Francisco, etc. On these twenty- 
four dial-plates the minute-hands 
only move, all at once, a minute on, 
after the lapse of a minute, with the 
stroke of the sixtieth second, but 
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each plate shows, by. a special index, 
also the time of the day. Under the 
dial-plates, and over a looking-glass, 
stands a nicely-finished globe of the 
earth, which completes its movement 
round its axis in exactly twenty-four 
hours. <A hand fixed above points to 
the meridian, so that at one glance 
the different places on the surface of 
the earth may be read, in which, at 
the corresponding moment, a good 
watch must show the hour of noon. 
The weights which set the whole 
clock-work going are a very curious 
and interesting sight. By a clever 
mechanical combination they are uni- 
ted, and form a very tastefully orna- 
mentad whole, which carries, again, 
three hands, representing a complete 
almanac, one pointing to the month, 
another to the date, and a third to 
the week ; while, under the middle 
dial-plate, a ball, figuring the moon, 
represents the different phases of 
light of the earth’s satellite. The me- 
chanism by which it has been possible, 
independently of the clock-work, to 
create the combined various move- 
ments in the body of the weights is 
quite new and very ingenious. But 
Herr Scholz is not content with the 
different functions of his clock, such 
as we have described them. In the 
lens of the seconds pendulum he has 
introduced acarefully executed spring, 
or metal barometer ; and, besides this 
he uses the pendulum itself as a 
thermometer. 


—_— <> 6 <_____ 
Concerning Man. 


Wonders at home by familiarity 
cease to excite astonishment ; but 
thence it happens that many know but 
little about the “* house we live in”— 
the human body. We look upona 
man as we look upon a house from 
the outside, just as a whole or unit, 
never thinking of the many rooms, 
the curious passages, and the inge- 
nious internal arrangements of the 
house, or of the wonderful structure 
of the man; the harmony and adap- 
tation of all his parts. 

In the human skeleton, about the 
time of maturity are 165 bones. 

The muscles are about 500 in num- 
ber. 
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The length of the alimentary canal 
is about 32 feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult is 
near 30 pounds, or full one-fifth of the 
entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length 
and four inches in diameter, and beats 
seventy times per minute, 4,200 times 
per hour, 100,800 times per day, 36,- 
772,000 times per year, 2,565,440,000 


in three score and ten, and at each | 


beat two and a half ounces of blood 
are thrown out of it, one hundred and 
seventy-five ounces per minute, six 
hundred and fifty-six pounds per 
hour, seven and three-fourths tons 
per day. All the blood in the body 
passes through the heart every three 
minutes. This little organ by its 
ceaseless industry, 


In the allotted span, 
The Psalmist gave to man, 


lifts the enormous weight of 360,700,- 
200 tons. 

The lungs will contain about one 
gallon of air, at their usual degree of 
inflation. We breathe on an average 
1,200 times per hour, inhale 600 gal- 
lons of air or 14,400 gallons per day. 
The aggregate surface of the air-ceils 
of the lungs exceeds, 20,000 square 
inches, an area very nearly equal to 
the floor of a room twelve feet square. 

The average weight of the brain 
of the adult male is three pounds and 
eizht ounces ; ofa female, two pounds 
and four ounces. The nerves are all 
connected with it, directly or through 
the spinal marrow. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and min- 
ute ramifications, probably exceed 10,- 
000,000 in number, forming a “ body 
guard” outnumbering by far the 
mightiest army ever marshaled ! 

The skin is composed of three 
layers, and varies from one-fourth to 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, 
Its average areain an adult is esti- 
mated to be 2,000 square inches. The 
atmospheric pressure being about 14 
pounds to the square inch, a person 
of medium size is subjected to a pres- 
sure of 40,000 pounds ! Pretty tight 
hug. 

Hach square inch of skin contains 
3,500 sweating tubes, or perspiratory 
pores, each of which may be likened 
to a little drain-tile one-fourth of an 
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inch long, making an aggregate length 
over the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet ora tile ditch for drain- 
ing the body almost forty miles long. 

Man is marvelously made. Who is 
eager to investigate the curious, to 
witness the wonderful-works of Omni- 
potent Wisdom, let him not wander 
the wide world round to seek them, 
but examine himself. ‘The proper 
study of mankind in man.” 
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The Bamboo and its Uses. 


This is one of the most useful plants 
in the world, especially to the Chinese. 
They rear it from shoots and suckers. 
There are about sixty varieties of it, 
but the yellow species is the most 
common. The tender shoots are cul- 
tivated for food, and are, when four 
or five inches high, boiled, pickled, 
and comfitted. 

The roots are carved into fantastic 
images of men, birds, monkeys, or cut 
into lantern-handles and canes, or 
turned into oval sticks for worship - 
pers. They are used for all purposes 
that poles can be applied to, in car- 
rying, supporting, and propelling and 
measuring, by the carpenter and 
the boatman ; for the joists of houses 
and the ribs of sails, the shafts of 
spears, the tubes of aqueducts, and 
the handles and ribs of umbrellas and 
fans. The leaves are sewed upon cords 
to make rain cloaks, swept into heaps 
to form manure, and matted into 
thatches to cover houses. 

Cut into splits and slivers of various 
sizes, the wood is worked into baskets 
and trays, of every form and fancy, 
twisted into cables, plaited into awn- 
ings, and woven into mats for scenery 
of the theatre, the roofs of boats, and 
the casing of goods. The shavings 
even are picked into oakum, and mix- 
ed with those of ratan, to be stuffed 
into mattresses. 

The bamboo furnishes the bed for 
sleeping and the couch for reclining, 
the chopsticks for eating, the pipe for 
smoking, and the flute for entertain- 
ing ; acurtain to hang before the door 
and a broom to sweep around; to- 
gether with screens, tools, stands and 
sofas of various uses for convenience 
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and even luxury in the house: The 
mattress to lie upon, the chair to sit 
upon, the table to dine from, food to 
eat, and fuel to cook it with ; the fer- 
ule to govern the scholar, and the 
book he studies, both originated here. 

The tapering barrels of the sang, 
or organ, and the dreaded instrument 
of the lictor, one to make harmony 
and the other to strike the dead; the 
skewer to pin the hair, and the hat 
to screen the head; the paper to write 
on, the pencil-handle to write with, 
and the cup to hold the pencils; the 
rule to measure lengths, the cup to 
guage quantities, and the bucket to 
draw water; the bellows to blow the 
fire, and the bottle to retain the 
match ; the birdcage and crabnet, the 
fishpole, the waterwheel, and eave- 
duct; wheelbarrow and _ handcart, 
etc., are one and all furnished or 
completed by this magnificent grass, 
whose graceful beauty when growing 
is comparable to its varied usefulness 
when cut down. 
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When and Where the Day Begins. 


As we travel eastward, the day be- 
gins earlier; near the equator star- 
light appears an hour earlier for each 
thousand miles going east. When it 
is sunrise in New York, the people 
of Europe have had sunlight for many 
hours, and the Californians are still 
in their beds dreaming. Evidently 
the day has a first beginning, and at 
the eastward. But how far and where ? 
Who are the people who first see the 
light of Monday morning ? 

It is the sun which brings the day ; 
where does he first bring Monday ? 
If we could travel with him, we might 
find out. Let us suppose the case. 
We will take an early start: At sun- 
rise, on Sabbath morning, with the 
sun just at the point of peeping over 
the horizon behind us. As we go, 
the people give us a Sabbath greeting ; 
we bring Sabbath with us to Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Salt Lake, San Fran- 
cisco. At San Francisco, our faithful 
chronometer informs us that we have 
been on the tramp about five hours. 
But we started on Sabbath morning, 
and it is Sabbath morning still. We 


go on, still on Sabbath morning. 
Will this Sabbath morning never end ? 
The quiet Pacific knows very little of 
Sabbath or any other day, and our 
question scarcely receives an echo 
for reply. When we get to Yoko- 
hama, in Japan, or Shanghai in China, 
we search for some Yankee, wide 
awake in early morning, and we are 
told for the first time that Monday 
has come. Everywhere now we 


’ bring Monday, and in twenty-four 


hours, by the chronometer, after 
starting, we are in New York again, 
and find the merchants taking down 
their shutters, and the Monday news- 
papers telling us what has happened 
during our absence.—Scientific Amert- 
can. 
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City Mining. 


The streets of New York are rich 
in hidden gold, and to the experi- 
enced eye the dull ooze of the gutter 
is flecked with shining dust. Beneath 
the accumulation of years of poverty 
and vice, locked in the evil habits 
more unyielding than flinty veins of 
quartz, how much of splendid intel- 
lect and undeveloped capacity lie 
buried ! 

A few months since a mechanic, 
whose habits of intemperance had 
brought him to the lowest rounds of 
the ladder, started on foot from his 
home in Newark, N. J., to find work 
in New York. The little money 
which he had was spent for drink on 
the way, and without having eaten 
anything, and in a state of intoxica- 
tion, he reached the city, and passing 
along Water-street, in the edge of 
the evening, he stumbled into the 
Mission room, where a temperance 
meeting was being held. He was 
taken by the hand by the leader who, 
finding him penniless and homeless, 
sent him, in charge of one of the mis- 
sionaries, to the Sailor’s Home, where 
he was kindly received and cared for. 
Sympathy sunk a shaft through the 
thick crust of vice in that drunkard’s 
character, and revealed at the bottom 
precious ore. He returned to the 
place where he had been taken by the 
band, attended from evening to even- 
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ing the meetings held there, and be- 
ginning by putting his name to the 
temperance pledge, he at length en- 
tered the higher life, and became an 
earnest and outspoken Christian. He 
soon found employment at his trade ; 
his ragged clothes were sloughed off 
with his old habits, and his face wore 
a new, and, every week, a brighter 
expression. He recently returned to 
his old home in New Jersey to take 
the responsible and lucrative post of 
foreman in a large manufactory, tak- 
ing once more his position in society ; 
and the old blush of shame on the 
cheeks of his friends gives place at 
length to a flush of pride. 
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A Sketeh of my Life. 


‘““Tam now 35 years of age, am a 
married man with a family of seven 
children. My parents were poor, and 
I have from early childhood been 
brought up to hard labor. I followed 
the way of the world, until the year 
’ 1847, I then was awakened to see my 
lost and ruined state as a sinner. I 
labored hard for two long years to 
establish my own righteousness, final- 
ly after much suffering the Lord was 
pleased to reveal unto me His Son. I 
read the New Testament with care, 
and prayer, and from these holy pages, 
without any other outward means, the 
Lord permitted light to shine intomy 
dark and benighted mind. I was ex- 
ceedingly happy in the enjoyment of 
the favor of God; and I now began 
to speak to others about Jesus, the 
friend of sinners, especially to my for- 
mer comrades in sin. Some of them 
began to be serious, and I hope that 
some were brought to real repentance. 
Ihave reason to believe that one of 
my brothers and a sister were then 
converted. 

In 1854 I united in church fellow- 
ship with the people of God, and I 
have reason to thank God for the good 
I have received thereby to my soul. 

Some of the’ brethren began to call 
upon me to speak the word of exhor- 
tation at their meetings. At first I 
felt very backward and diffident, I 
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could not believe that the Lord could 
make use of such an unworthy and 
ignorant creature as I felt myself to 
be. But as the friends of Jesus were - 
very desirous that I should speak to 
them the word of God, and insisting 
upon it, I began with much fear and 
trembling. But I found that people 
would gather in crowds to hear me, 
whenever it was known that I was to 
preach. Soon there were several who 
professed to have been conyerted un- 
der my feeble exhortation. This ap- 
pears wonderful to me, but as I see 
that the great God will use such a 
miserable worm of the dust, who am 
I that I*should resist this will: since 
that I have continued to call sinners 
to repentance, whenever I have had 
opportunities.” 


The writer of the foregoing is now 
doing effective service for Christ as a 
missionary of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. 


———————  ————— 
Oiling the Sea. 


An experienced sea-captain writes 
that he has been at sea for twenty- 
eight years, the master of a vessel for 
the last ten years, and during that 
time he saved the vessel under his 
command twice by ‘ oiling the sea. ” 
He writes, that “when the master of 
a ship is disabled and he has to take 
the heft of the gale—if he has oil on 
board, start two or three gallons over 
the side the ship. This will give the 
ship smooth water to the windward, 
and then the oil allowed to run drop 
by drop is all that is required, for as 
soon as the sea comes in contact with 
the oil it breaks, and the ship is in 
smooth water as long as the oil is 
allowed to run. In 1864, in the hea- 
viest gale of wind I ever saw, I lost 
all my sail, then the rudder; and I 
know the vessel could not have ridden 
the sea for an hour if I had not had 
oil on board. Five gallons of oil 
lasted me fifty-six hours, and this 
saved the vessel, cargo, and lives on 
board. Let ships of heavy tonnage 
have two iron tanks of forty gallons 
each, one on each side, with faucet so 
arranged that the oil can be started 
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any time; small vessels, ten-gallon 
tanks, and all ship’s boats tanks of 
five gallons each, well filled, so that 
in case the ship founder or burn, the 
boats will have oil to smvoth the sea 
in case of a gale. With these tanks 
of oil on board of ships and a good 
man for master—one who knows the 
laws of storms and handles his ship so 
as to get it out of the centre of the 
storm, you will have no more found- 
ering of good ships at sea, with the 
loss of many lives and millions of 
money.” —Scientijic American. 


————__—_—= 2) a 


The Bethel Union Register. 


To the Editor of the Sailors’ Magazine. 


Dear Brotuer Haii,—Permit me 
to call the attention of your readers, 
and the friends of seamen generally, to 
a movement set on foot in England 
lately, which bids fair to be charac- 
terized by great usefulness. It is 
neither more nor less than a plan of 
Union, and the adoption of a signal, 
by means of which those captains of 
vessels who love the Lord, and who 
desire to do good, shall be known to 
eacb other when at sea, or when in 
foreign ports, not by a masonic grip, 
or pass-word, but by the running up 
of a white burgee, with a blue star in 
it: the white ground symbolizing, 
doubtless, the spotless purity of the 
gospel of Jesus, which they profess, 
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and the star the bright hope that 
animates them in their mutual effort 
to do good. 

On the Ist of December, 1865, 
writes the Honorary Registrar, Thos. 
A. Fieldwick, “the subject was first 
mooted;” and on the 17th of January, 
1866, ‘“‘a committee has been organ- 
ized, correspondents in many out- 
ports secured, books and flags pre- 
pared, and 63 members enrolled.” 
On the 28th of December, 1866, he 
writes again, “We have now 302 
pious shipmasters enrolled, though 
established but twelve months, and 
on all sides we hear them speak well 
of it.” This is certainly good pro- 
gress. This organization is designated 
as THe Bretruen Union RecisTEr. 
The object, method of operation, 
qualification of membership, &c., 
are set forth in the following articles, 
to wit: 

I. Ozssrct.—To enable godly Ship- 
masters to recognize each other as 
such, when abroad, as well as at home, 
with a view to promote Christian 
intercourse and edification; and to 
assist and encourage them in advanc- 
ing the spiritual welfare of their re- 
spective crews. 

II. Meruop or Oprration.— When 
in port, the hoisting of the Union flag, 
which will be recognized by all the 
members as an invitation to Christian 
intercourse ; and WHEN AT sEA, the 
discouragement of swearing, drunk- 
enness, and every other immorality 
on ship-board. When practicable, 
holding morning and evening worship 
on Sundays, and daily worship as fre- 
quently as convenient; and any and 
every other kind and persuasive means 
of promoting order, morality, and 
godliness, and thereby the real happi- 
ness of all throughout the voyage. 

Ill. QuaniricaTion ror Memprr- 
sHip.—The rank of Master in the 
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merchant service, in either the home 
or foreign trade; and personal faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ working 
by love” towards him, towards all 
his people, and towards perishing 
souls. 


IV. Tus Union Frac.—A white 
Burgee with blue star—to be supplied 
to each member free of charge. See 
cut at the head of thisarticle. (This 
may be renewed on application.) 


Y. Sussoriprion.—An annual sub- 
scription to be paid by each member, 
the amount at his own option. 

VI. Merrtines or Members. —A 
meeting of members for Christian 
communion, mutual encouragement, 
and prayer, to be held on the first 
Monday in every month, in as many 
of the ports of the United Kingdom 
as can be arranged for. 

The arrangement is such evidently, 
as to constitute the members of the 
Union, working Christians. 

The management is vested in a 
Treasurer, Registrar, and Committee. 
The first, to keep the accounts, and 
to be accountable for the receipt and 
proper disbursement of all moneys. 
The second, to keep a correct list of all 
the members as their names may be 
supplied to him; to correspond with 
them ; to furnish yearly to each mem- 
ber applying for the same, a copy of 
such list corrected to the 3lst day of 
the previous December; to provide 
such books, tracts, and flags as the 
members may require; and to attend 
to the general business of the Union. 
The Committee to consist of twelve 
members resident on shore in London, 
including the officers, with power to 
fill up vacancies ; to meet annually in 
the month of January, and in addi- 
tion, as often as the Registrar may 
find necessary. 


My object in addressing you on this 
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subject, is to inquire whether such an 
organization may not be effected 
among our brethren in Christ, who 
“go down to the sea in ships, from the 
homes and churches of this great 
metropolis. 


May not some of our retired sea 
captains be induced to take hold of 
this matter, and organize at once ? 
I shall be very happy to give any in- 
formation, by correspondence or other- 
wise, to any who may design embark- 
ing in this enterprise, and also to aid 
in furthering any effort in this direc- 
tion, to the best of my ability, for it 
cannot but be promotive of good. 


Very fraternally yours, 


Cuas. J. JONES. 
Chaplain of Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


New Brienaron, S. I., N. Y. 


Dedication of a New Mariner’s Church 
in President Street, Brooklyn. 


A small and unpretending church 
has just been completed for the use 
of seamen, in President street, near 
Hamilton Avenue. It is thirty feet 
front, and is intended only as a tem- 
porary structure, to give way, it is 
hoped before long, to a more commo- 
dious and better appointed edifice. A 
Sabbath school of 200 scholars has 
been organized there, under the care 
of Rev. E. O. Bates. 

Sabbath morning, June 2d, the 
church was formally dedicated by ap- 
propriate services. The exercises 
were opened by the reading of the 
Highty-fourth Psalm, and a part of 
the T'wentieth chapter of Genesis, and 
a prayer. After the singing of the 
hymn commencing— 

“The head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now,” 

the Rev. Dr. Loomis, one of the Sec- 

retaries of the American Seamen’s 

Friend Society, delivered a discourse 

upon the necessity and use of sacri- 

fice in religion. 

The attendance was good, and the 
exercises all passed off pleasantly. 
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Belgium. 


a "AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


The undersigned desires to acknow)- 
edge the liberality of the Belgian 
government in granting the use of 
three chambers in the Hanseatic 
House, as well as that of various as- 
sociations and individuals in fitting 
them up for the accommodation of 
seamen asa Free Reading Room and 
Bethel,—and to give notice that the 
funds have been employed as indicat- 
ed, and, that the Reading Room is now 
open every afternoon, and is well sup- 
plied with books, tracts, newspapers, 
journals, etc., and that there is public 
worship in the English language, in 
the Bethel, every Sunday morning, at 
ten o'clock statedly, and at such other 


times as is convenient. The dona- 
tions are as follows: 
American Seamen’s Friend So- 
CLOT sorely ete etet eafonens «ale francs, 500 
British and Foreign Sailors’ So- 
CREE e Oe Sas CRAB Sed Be 125 
J. Wilson, U.S. consul......... 50 
E. A. Grattan, Brit. consul..... 50 
M. H. Simpson, Boston......... 50 
Samuel E. Hint, Antwerp. aisteretors 50 
RS; Bosworth, Sonccc 
Seamen’s Chaplain Pee scien: 50 
Reve Robert: Byrony <-> -... 2: 20 
S. Robbins RI epee ck 50 
Grisar ciMarsily =o" see 5 25 
Auguste André a iG ce 25 
eateVVachresmam 6° Jeti. 25 
D. Steinman SUS eats 20 
Capt. NEVO S OLOSD Ves fa 1e/s sales ia 20 
Willram Poutram~ .)2342-% 20 
ss Samuel |Sewaliitlis. 236.3 20 
George Billet since adios. 20 
MS SEC BS Pi Gna ee 10 
“George Douglas.<. ../-. +. 10 
‘e~Phomas O'Briens.. 22. 5.. 10 
 jdJames Frasers .....-(.--. 10 
CORA GOWER. date aieatesle = «a0 10 
Stn LOBE TEMA: oo a.sre's 1c 0c/ais « 5 
S. 8. Walter Stanhope ........ 20 
Wontar butione BOX o'5.c 6c seietsin.., - 45 


From various societies in Eng- 
land and America, books, papers, 
CURE OLE 1 A Re francs, 1,270 

J. H. PETTINGELL, 


(36, Marché -aux - Gufs), 


Chaplain of the Am. Seamen’s Friend Society 
to the English speaking Seamen at Antwerp. 


Antwerp, 4 May, 1867. 
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Norfolk, Va. 


June 4, 1867. 


\ Cor. Secs. Am. Sea.’s 


Rev. H. Loomis, D. D., 
Friend Society. 


Rev. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., 


Dear Breruren,—My report for 
May will not vary materially from 
that of last month. Our Bethel ser- 
vices and Sunday-school haye been 
regulariy held with about the same 
attendance. I have continued the 
usual visitation on board the shipping 
in port, having visited 137 vessels, 
and distributed 4,023 pp. of tracts, 25 
Sailors Magazines, and 31 Bibles and 
Testaments. 


There seems to be a general feeling 
of confidence here, that the commer- 
cial prosperity of Norfolk will very 
soon receive a new impulse. The 
consolidation of railroads connecting 
with Memphis, Tennessee, and other 
points west, the improvement of 
canal communications with North 
Carolina, and the establishment of 
regular and direct trade by steamer 
with Europe, are the accomplished 
facts upon which are based anticipa- 
tions of a largely increased shipping 
business. In view of this there is 
considerable activity in building new 
wharves and storehouses, and repair- 
ing old ones, and quite a large num- 
ber of residences are being erected 
or contracted for, and real estate is 
advancing in value. These things 
look hopeful, and there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that a healthy re- 
construction, commercial at least, is 
in progress, which a wise settlement 
of pending political questions, and the 
eradication of old errors and abuses, 
and the introduction of new ideas and 
influences of a higher moral tone, 
will tend to carry on to a prosperous 
and happy consummation. 

We, of course, have reason to hope 
and expect that the extent and in- 
terest of our Bethe] work will pro- 
portionately increase. There has 
been such clear evidence that “‘hither- 
to hath the Lord helped us,” that 
we cannot but Jook forward with en- 
couragement and hope to the future. 


Respectfully and fraternally yours, 
HE. N. Crane. 
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Portland, Me. 


A LETTER FROM CHAPLAIN SOUTHWORTH, 


April 3d, 1867. 


“Our Bethel has become too strait 
for us. Some ten weeks ago the 
vestry was completed, with the 
grateful satisfaction that its less than 
200 seats would suffice for many 
months. The first pleasant Sabbath 
it was filled. Last Sabbath it was 
too narrow. We feel the need of the 
entirecapacity of our church. It is 
sad that any—the poor to whom the 
gospel should be preached—should be 
discouraged from coming for lack of 
room. If we would gather the people 
of our cities, those who habitually 
neglect public worship—there must 
be room provided with free seats. 
Then, with proper invitation and 
welcome, they will attend; blessed 
results may be expected. In the 
midst of our enterprise we must stop, 
with the present demonstrated wants 
of the sea and land unmet, unless the 
friends of Christ supply the means. 
One thousand dollars will carry the 
work through—a mere trifle from 
each of the 5,000 readers of the Mag- 
azine will suffice. 

When | think how money is lavish- 
ed on the luxuries of life—the im- 
mense wealth of our land accumulat- 
ing every day—the thousands on 
thousands expended upon houses of 
worship for mere adornment, while 
we must refrain from our economical 
work among hungry souls, the bless- 
ed Master has given us the oppor- 
tunity to feed, it seems, as though I 
could not have it so. 

The earnest prayer has gone, and 
stil! ascends to Him who has said, 
“the silver and the gold are mine,” 
for aid. Ifit comes ’twill be because 
somebody’s heart ‘responds to the 
gentle movings of his Spirit, and gives 
its 

I wish I could describe some of our 
meetings. That stormy Sabbath, 
March 17th, at least 50 were present 
in the evening, most of whom were 
sailors,—more, probably, than at any 
other meeting in the city. In that 
still assembly, chiefly of unconverted 
men who seldom enjoy gospel privi- 
leges, we could but feel the Saviour 
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present. How widely is that com- 
pany scattered now ! 

Last evening we could not seat all 
who came—many sons of the ocean. 
One officer of a ship told us how the 
Lord found him all alone between 
Cape Town and New York, two years 
ago, and how blessed it is now to 
come into a meeting of Christians. 
Another seaman, after a godless life 
on the sea in every zone and longi- 
tude for 45 years—wrecked often— 
four times left in an open boat on the 
broad ocean, and wonderfully deliver- 
ed, has just found the Saviour. What 
a testimony for Jesus he could give ! 
How the eager sailors drank in his 
words ! Here are representatives from 
England, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, 
Prussia, Spain, Germany, the Pro- 
vinces, and other lands, never to meet 
together again. Most, while this is 
being read, are out somewhere on the 
wide waste of water. 

Though the work for the sailors is 
so important, in some aspects inter- 
esting, the claims of residents ashore 
are scarcely less urgent. Brethren 
and sisters in Christ, give us your 
sympathy, your prayers, and your 
alms. 

F. SourHwortu.” 


———————— 0 ~—__ 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


During the month of May there 
were 120 arrivals at this institution. 
These deposited $4,180, of which 
$1,110 were sent to relatives, and 
$1,780 placed in the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings. 

Mr. Cassidy reports, that during 
the five years of his superintendence, 
10,970 men have boarded at the 
Home. A part of these have placed 
in his hands for safe keeping $211,614, 
of which $81,411 have been sent to 
friends, and $76,158 deposited in the 
Savings Bank. 

Ninety-four seamen have in that time 
given evidence of conversion wnder the re- 
ligious influence of the Home. 

What a comment upon the value of 
this institution ! 
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Religious Interest in Honolulu, S. i. 


Rey. Mr. Damon, seamen’s chaplain, 
writes as ‘follows: “ Lately we have 
been enjoying the Holy Spirit’s gra- 
cious presence in our churches in 
Honolulu. At our next communion 
in the Bethel, eight individuals will 
make a profession of their faith.” 


i.) 8 —e———____——__ 


Ordination of a Seamen’s Chaplain. 


Mr. Frank Tuompson, a recent 
graduate of the Theological Seminary 
at Hartford, Ct., has been appointed 
a chaplain of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and assigned to the 
Port of Rio de Janeiro. His ordina- 
tion is expected to take place July 
17, at the Ist Church, Springfield, 
Mass. The sermon on the occasion 
will be preached by the Rev. H, M. 
Parsons. Mr. Thompson was for eight 
years a sailor, and became a Christian 


at sea. 
> 6 SS ______. 


List of Seamen who have died in the 
New York Hospital from January 1 
to March 31, 1867. 


Thomas King, age 28; birthplace, 
New York; died Jan 7; Samuel 
Laurence, 23, Sweden, Jan. 16; Thos. 
Cronine, 26, Ireland, Jan. 30; James 
Kelly, 29, Ireland; Feb. 2; Cornelius 
Berden, 35, Massachusetts, Feb. 9; 
Henry Martin. 18, Ireland, Feb. 17 ; 
Michael Sheehan, 22, Ireland, March 
23. 

D. Cotpen Murray, 
Secretary. 


—_—___—= <> 


Position of the Planets for July. 


Mercury is an evening star nearly 
throughout the month—setting about 
an hour after the sun at the com- 
mencement, and nearly with him at 
the end. ‘This planet is now travel- 
ing steadily southward, but on the 
26th turns again to the Northward. 
It is near the moon at the beginning 
of the month, also at the end. 
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Venus is sti!l a morning star, rising 
about an hour before the sun, during 
the month. It reaches its greatest 
northern declination, which is 23 de- 
grees above the equator, on the 16th. 
On the 21st, it is very near Saturn, 
and on the 380th 4 degrees north of 
the Moon. 

Mars is an evening star, setting at 
the beginning of the month, about 
11 p.m., and three hours earlier at 
the end. It is now rapidly approach- 
ing the equator, and on the evening 
of the 5th in its path passes the moon. 

Jupirer is very favorably situated 
for observation, rising about 11 p.m. 
at_the beginning of the month, and 
two hours earlier at the end, remain- 
ing visible throughout until sunrise. 
It will be south of the moon on the 
20th. 

Saturn sets about 1 am., at the 
commencement of the month, at. mid- 
night of the 19th, and 11 p.m., at the 
end. On the 13th, it reaches its 
nearest point to the equator, and on 
the 22nd is stationary among the 
stars, is a little south of the moon on 
the 11th. 


N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
a 


Bequests. 

A single gvord, perhaps, may sug- 
suggest to some friend of the sailor 
about making his will, the propriety 
of remembering the AmErican SEaA- 
MEN’s FRIEND SocInTY. 

Bequests have often come to us just 
at the time to relieve an exhausted 
Treasury, and greatly to assist our 
important, world-wide, and God-hon- 
ored work. <A proper form will be 
found on the third page of the cover 
of the Sartors’ Macazine. 

——___—-»<____ 
Please pay up. 

Those of our subscribers who are in 
arrears for the current year will re- 
ceive their bills with the present 
number of the Magazine. It will be 
a favor if the amount due us is remit- 
ted at once. 
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Disasters Reported in May. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost or missing during the past month, 
is 42, of which 22 were wrecked, 5 foundered, 
5 abandoned, 3 sunk by collision, 2 burnt, and 4 
are missing. They are classed as follows, viz., 
4 steamers, 7 ships, 7 barks, 3 brigs, and 21 
schooners, and their total estimated valuation, 
exclusive of cargoes, is $1,314,000, 

Below is the list, giving names of ports, des- 
tination, &c. Those marked w, were wrecked, 
a, abandoned, /, foundered, sc, sunk by colli- 
sion, b burned, and m, missing. 

STEAMERS, 
Prince Albert, w, from Corpus Christi to New 

Orleans. 

Planet, 7, from New Orleans to Indianola. 
Kate, bi: At Charleston. 
Palmilla, m, from New esi for Valparaixo. 


Su 
8. C. Grant, m, fr. Baker's a fata for Eivorpool. 
Hotspur, w, from Manilla for New York 
Continent, a, from New Orleans for Havre. 
Hamlin, w, from London for Cardiff. 
G. Manr ering, w, from Boston for St.John,N.B. 
Hibernia, b. At New York. 
Chris. Hall, w, from Howland’s Is. for Boston. 


Barks. : 
Bessel, a, from Liverpool for New York. 
Union, w, from Trinidad for Philadelphia. 
Hamlet, m, from San Francisco for New York. 
W.B. Scranton, w, from San Francisco for Puget 

Sound. 

Glengall, a, from London for Boston. 
Hoyer, w, from Swatow for Newchuang. 
Daniel Wood, w. Whaler. 


Bries. 
W. H. Townsend, /, from Cienfuegos, for New 
York. 
Tangent, a, from Jacksonville for New York. 
Fawn, w, from Havana for Boston, 


ScHOONERS. 
S. W. Lewis, a, from Ponce, P. R. for New York. 
Sarah A. Green, w, from New York for Norfolk. 
Ellen, m, from New York for Harbor Island. 
Armaiillo, w. Whaler. = 
J. W. Carpenter, from Rockport, Me. 
Buena Vista, s c, from Boston for Jacksonville. 
Laura, w, from Cardenas for Savannah. 
Jos. Holmes, from Virginia for New York. 
Burrows C., f, from Baltimore for Boston. 
Ezra D. Foge, J, fr. Baltimore for Cohasset Nar. 
Sine Johnson, w. At Novarra R. 
Jas. Fulton, s ¢, from ——, for New York. 
Jas. L. Bew ey, w, from Virgil! ua for New York. 
M. E. Towne, w, trom Vir; ginia for New York. 
Col. Orne, sc. Fisherman. 
A. Brackett, /, from New York for Baracoa. 
Meade, m, from Liverpool N.S. for Barbados. 
Village Gem, w, from New Orleans, 
KE. R. Sawyer, w. Whaler. 
F, A. Bazley, w, from Windsor for Philadelphia. 
J.8. Hopkins, w, from Deal’s Island for Boston. 


a 
Receipts for May, 1867. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Northampton, John Clarke....... Ro od $30 00 
Peru, Ist Cong. ch...... aihistoeaee Mitoae cies 11 34 
ConNneOTIOUT. 
Hedam, Oong. ch..........00. Teeeruiveits 62 12 50 
Ol@ Lyme; Wst Oonw. Chic csecs cancurseuce 21 50 
Plainfield, Cong. ch., const., Mrs. Lucy A. 
ove Us Mi 5.2s.'nad e  moie at nate siotarn sees 30 00 
Stratford, Col. @. Loomis U. 8. A. 1 00 
Suffield ist Cong. ch &.8........ 51 35 
Thomaston, Union 8. Sh library.. 12 00 
Waterbury, Ist Cong. ch........sseeenee ere 
West Meriden, Ist Cong. ch., for lib’rs.... 201 50 
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New Yor«. 
Brooklyn, Plymouth ch......-..0++ eeecee . 355 79 
Chester ...... Rina s tivicieceeisiniae ee eer vive 24 07 
Jamaica, Pres. Ch.....cccessecssesseees --+ 53 69 
M. a ch., ach 22; do., S. S., for libr’s, 
BOR 1B. cs a cemamels viatawits aaet s omelet .30 00 
New Yorie City, Twenty third st. Pres 125 00 
West Pres-eis....de0-..0.- osuens es a 


Miniature Bethel, by J. <6. i 
Capt. Coe. brig ** Gazelle”’...... 
N. P. Haskell 


© RG. Fuzo, Br. brig “* Maggie”.... 


Mrs. Hannah treland ....... Pe HaSrCCOOLs 50 00 
David Hoadley. ....ccc.ce- cee ecceees 
James Lenox.......+.. : 
C. D. Van Wagenen. 
ash i(G.). sen seen em ee 
Adany Norrie .....0.0.ss0reeccesss 
Samuel Marsh.. 
Henrys Day... pctesseten see cae ananiciaa 
ORW: Birdy. cdic.coseaneaness camer 
J. Widnell.... 
Ann A. Morss... 
Wm. H. Fogg........ 
Pheips, Dodge & Co. 
Beebe & Bro..... Dacdeecoe SheGoc 
A. friend (S8.). 25 00 
M. O. Roberts 25 00 
Frederick Mead. 15 00 
¥.T. dr 5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
20 00 
19 00 
5 00 
aclsievagass ele 10 00 
Waawey os cere 50 00 
Sarees ain soon 10 00 
W.E sag Nal BneScgestys 5 00 
Win B Dademinicassaseaee 10 00 
Frank Shepard....sssssssesee- es Ba oh 
Thompson Station, L. I.,afriend......... 2 00 
Troy (by A. R. Moore), 8. 8. class, 2nd 
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* Don’t Seold Him, Master.” 


The vessel was all ready for sea. 
The waves were leaping up against 
the sides, and calling, “Come on, 
come on; we are waiting for you: 
come on out into the wide ocean, and 
be free.” 

The owner of the vessel (who him- 
self had been captain and mate and 
sailor in his day) had come on board 
for the last time to say a few words 
to the captain, and look about the 
“ Flying Kagle,” and see if she was 
all right. His two daughters came 
on board with him. The sailors had 


been watching for them. , They all’ 


knew Miss Jenny and Miss Josie ; 
and the rough tars touched their caps, 
and said, ‘* God bless them!” as they 
passed along and said a cheerful, 
kindly word to this one and that one, 
wishing them a prosperous voyage. 
They had been into the captain’s 
room, and had seen how snug every- 
thing was arranged; then they peep- 


‘ed into the steward’s department ; 


and then below, to see the accommo- 
dations for the sailors before the 
mast; and, coming up on deck again, 
they stood talking with their father ; 
when suddenly a great commotion 
was heard below; loud voices min- 


gled with oaths, and the low sobbing 
voice of a child. A man was sent 
below to see what was the matter. 
Presently a tall sailor, with a rough 
voice, but kind smile, came up the 
hatch-way, leading one of the most 
forlorn, ragged, dismal-looking little 
boys that could be imagined. 

“This is what’s the matter, Capt. 
Day,” he said. “ This little fellow 
was hid in among the coals, and Tom 
Stales hauled him out; and the boy 
is awfully scared, and wants us to 
throw him overboard, and not beat 
him. He has-been beat enough, he 
says. Please don’t scold him so, he 
seems so frightened!” 

The boy shrunk up close to the 
kind sailor, and durst not look up at 
Capt. Day and his pretty daughters. 

“Let me speak to him, father,” 
said Josic. And the young lady came 
forward, and asked his name, and 
where he came from, and so forth. 

“Tam Jim,” he said; ‘and I run- 
ned away because I was beat so bad ; 
and I wanted to go off with the sail- 
ors, and see if I can’t find my father.” 

“Where is your father?” said 
Josie. 

“He went to sea, and never comed 
back; and my mother died; ,and 
then the old man beated me, and 
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made me work in the cellar; and I 
runned away; and I want to be 
drowned beforeI go back to him. 

“T feel sorry for the little chap, 
captain,” said the kind sailor. ‘* May- 
be you wouldn’t mind our keeping 
him this trip, if the captain is agree- 
able. Wecan find something for him 
to do, perhaps. li let him sleep with 
me, and give him half my tack, if 
you'll let us try him.” 

The captain of the vessel was a 
good-natured fellow, and said, “ he 
did not care.” 

S» the kind sailor took him below, 
and washed his face, and combed out 
his tangled hair, and said he looked 
“ slick.” 

Then he put one of his big blue 
shirts on the little fellow, rolling up 
the sleeves, and turning over the 
collar; and when he brought him on 
deck again, he looked like another 
child. 

The owner of the ship bade the men 
goed by; and Jenny and Josie spoke 
kindly to the poor forlorn child, and 
told him they would not-forget him 
when the ship returned home. 

Poor Jim was very much scared at 
first, and clung to the kind sailor as 
if he were his father, and watched to 
see if he could help him in any way. 
Before the “ Flying Eagle” had been 
to sea many days, Jim got to be a 
great favorite on board, and seemed to 
be so ready and willing to run here 
and there, and sang songs and told 
stories with the best of them; but the 
kind sailor was his best friend, and 
he seemed to watch over the little 
boy with great care. He said he be- 
lieved he knew his father once, Jim 
Benning ; and, if they met him any- 
where, he should recognize him. 

So, while the vessel lay at Rio 
Janeiro one day, the kind sailor came 
on board, leading a good-loooking 
fellow with him. “ Here, Jim, sonny, 
come here and show up.” Jim ran 
up quickly. 

“© father! father! father !—it is 
my father !” 

The kind sailor stood by, rubbing 
his eyes, while honest Jim Benning 
clasped his boy to his heart. 

The story was soon told. One of 
the sailors who met Jim told him 


that his wife and boy had both died 
laa 
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two years ago; and, not having heard 
from his wife in a great while, he be- 
lieved it true, and did not care to re- 
turn to his old home. He had set- 
tled at Rio Janeiro, and opened a 
sailor’s clothing store, and was soon 
to be married to a little Spanish wi- 
dow; and Jim was taken on shore, 
bidding good-by to his sailor-friends, 
and is now living as happy as can be in 
his father’s home in South Seis 
K. P. 


———— ee 


Lost in the Fog. 


Did you ever hear the Bible com- 
pared to the mariner’s compass ? You 
have heard it called a guide, to direct 
those who are journeying through 
this world ; a counselor, to give ad- 
vice to those who lack wisdom; a 
lamp, to give light to those who are 
in darkness ; and you have readily un- 
derstood why such names have been 
given to that blessed book. But how 
can it be said to be like a mariner’s 
compass ? 

You probably know that the com- 
pass tells the shipmaster how to shape 
the course of his vessel across the 
pathless sea in order to gain some de- 
sired port in another part of the world. 
He consults it many times every day, 
and would consider it a great misfor- 
tune to be deprived of that instru- 
ment while at sea. 

One beautiful summer evening I 
was on board a steamer. Hvyerything 
went smoothly during the first part 
of the night: the stars were out and 
shining brightly; the sea was calm ; 
the steamer sped swiftly on her way ; 
and all was pleasant when the pas- 
sengers retired to rest. But, toward 
morning, a fog began to gather about 
us; and, the nearer the hour ap- 
proached for the sun to rise, the 
darker it became. J was up betimes, 
and noticed, that, as the fog thicken- 
ed, the engines were checked, and the 
speed of the steamer lessened, till at 
last she seemed scarcely to move 
through the water. We could not 
see more than her length in any di- 
rection. Before, the headlands of the 
shore were in sight; now our only 
guide was the compass. 

Isoon found that the officers did 
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not consider our position without 
peril. We were lost in the fog; and 
they felt that we were too near the 
rock-bound coast to be groping along 
in that dark, misty shroud. 

The captain, pilot, and another offi- 
cer held a consultation in the wheel- 
house. When they separated, the 
signal was immediately given to start 
the engines ; and, at the same time, a 
turn of the wheel brought our steam- 
er to point seaward, as the compass 
told us ; and away we went, for some 
time, directly off shore. Then there 
was another consultation, and the 
steamer’s course was again changed, 
this time toward the shore. 

In about an hour we suddenly heard 
a fog-bell; and within a few minutes 
afterward, we discovered, just before 
us, a rocky point, on which was a 
light-house, and the bell which had 
warned us of our danger. We pass- 
edso near the outer ledge of rocks, 
that you might have tossed an apple 
upon it from the steamer’s deck ; but 
when we reached this rocky point, 
our pilot knew where we were; and 
shaping his course once more by the 


compass, he took us, in due time, to. 


our place of destination. 

Can you see now how the Bible 
may be called the compass of every 
voyager on the sea of life? There 
are very often times when nothing 
else can tell one how to steer, or 
what to do to get out of trouble. ‘It 
will be so, children, with every one 
of you. But, if you love the holy 
book of God, you will always be sure 
of finding the way out into light and 
joy and home at last, however dark 
the clouds of temptation or trial or 
sorrow may be about you. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
(Isa. xxvi. 3).” 


All Have Influenee. 


A gentleman, lecturing in the neigh- 
borhood of London, said— 

‘“ Hverybody has influence; even 
that little child,” pcinting to a little 
girl in her father’s arms. 

“ That’s true !” cried the man. 

At the close, he said to the lecturer, 
“T beg your pardon, sir; but I could 
not help speaking. I was a drunkard ; 
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but, as I did not like to go to the 
public-house alone, I used to carry 
the child. As I approached the pub- 
lic-house one night, hearing a great 
noise inside, she said— 

“ Don’t go, father.”—“ Hold your 
tongue, child.” — “ Please, father, 
don’t go.” — ‘Hold your tongue, I 
say.” Presently I felt a big tear fall- 
ing on my cheek. I could not go a 
step farther, sir. I turned round, and 
went home; and I have never been in 
a public-house since. Thank God for 
it ! [am now a happy man, sir; and 
this little girl has done it all; and, 
wheh you said that even she had in- 
fluence, I could not help saying, 
“That’s true, sir.” 

The English ‘* Band of Hope Re- 
view” has the following little poem 
on this incident :— 


“FATHER! DON’T GO IN.” 


*¢ A father bore upon his arm 
A girl of tender years : 
She shivered sadly with the cold; 
Her eyes were full of tears. 


I paused to see why she should weep, — 
A girl so young and fair,— 

And why her father wore a look 
Of horror or despair. 


I did not need to tarry long 
Her tears to understand ; 

For on a gin-shop’s half-shut door 
The father laid his hand. 


Loud was the wintry wind without, 
Loud was the noise within ; 

But o’er them all 1 heard her words, 
**O father! don’t go in.” 


He turned him sternly from the door, 
And strode along the street, 
Thanking his young deliverer 
With words and kisses sweet. 


Strong were the few and gentle words 
The little girl did speak, 

But stronger far the silent tear 
That trickled down her cheek.”’ 


—_——_ +9o-—. 


The iron Bar. 


Here is a good lesson from an iron 
bar. Read it, boys. 

A bar of iron worth five dollars, 
worked into horseshoes, is worth 
$10.50; made into needles, it is worth 
$355 ; made into penknife blades, it 
is worth $3285 ; made into balance 
springs of watches, it is worth 
$250,000. 

What a drilling the poor bar must 
undergo to reach all that ; hammered 
and beaten and pounded and rolled 
and polished, how was its value in- 
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creased! It might well have quivered 
and complained under the hard 
knocks it got; but were they not all 
necessary to draw out its fine qua- 
lities, and fit it for higher offices ? 
And so, my boys, all the drill- 
ing and training which you are sub- 
ject to in youth, and which often 
seem so hard to you, serve to bring 
out your nobler and finer qualities, 
and fit you for more responsible posts 
and greater usefulness in the world. 


3 —_—___—_ 
Precious Saviour. 


Jesus is our elder brother; he has 
our nature; he took our place; he 
suffered in our stead; he died; he 
rose and ascended ; lives and reigns; 
and he is the same compassionate Sa- 
viour he ever has been. Because he 
pitied us, he came to seek and to save. 
While on earth his heart was full of 
compassion, and it is so still. Precious 
Saviour! he knows our infirmities, and 
is touched by them. He knows our 
trials, our difficulties, our discourage- 
ments. He knows our sorrows. Our 
afflictions reach and touch his heart. 
In all our afflictions, he is afflicted. 
Having our nature, he can feel for us, 
he can sympathise with us, and he 
does. His heart is moved by our 
griefs. 
of our fellow-men. They cannot com- 
fort us; often they cannot help us. 
But Jesus, the man of sorrow, is also 
Divine. God was manifest in the 
flesh. And because he is Divine, he 
can place under us an everlasting and 
omnipotent arm. He can sustain, he 
can cheer, he can comfort, he can 
make all things work together for our 
good, and he will. He will never 
leave nor forsake us. In time of 
greatest need he is nearest. He is 
with his people in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, and in the midst of every storm 
he utters the cheering words, ‘ It is 
I; be not afraid.” Child of sorrow, 
lay thy head on Jesus’ breast; it 
shall be softly pillowed there. Open 
to him your broken and _ bleeding 
heart, and he will enter in, and dwell 
with you. Trembling, place your 
hand in his, and he will support and 


lead you; and his presence will: 
** Make each cloud of care, 
And e’en the gloomy vale of death, 
A smile of glory wear.” W. J. Me 


Nor is his sympathy like that — 
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When to Say, * No.” 


No is a very little word ; 
In one short breath we say it. _ 
Sometimes ’tis wrong, but often right: 
So let me justly weigh it. 
No, I must say when asked to swear, 
And No, when asked to gamble; - 
No, when strong drink I’m urged to share ; 
No, to a Sunday’s ramble. 


No, though I’m tempted sore to lie 
Or -teal, and then conceal it; 
And No, to sin when darkness hides, 
And I al ne should feel it. 
Whenever sinners would entice 
My feet from paths of duty, 
No, Pll uvhesitating cry,— 
No, not for price or booty. 


God watches how this little word 
By every one is spoken, 

And knows those children as his own 
By this one simple token. 

Who promptly utters No to wrong, 
Says Yes to right as surely,— 

That child has entered Wisdom’s ways. 
And treads her path securely. 


SS aig ee 
‘Half a Point.** 


One spring evening I was crossing 
the English channel, and standing 
near the helmsman. The sea was 
smooth. There was scarcely any 
wind, but it was in a favorable direc- 
tion, and a sail had been set to catch 
it. Suddenly the sai! began to flap 
as if the wind was shifting. Quick as 
lightning the officer on watch sprang 
from his position amidships to the 
wheel, and, examining the compass, 
said sharply to the pilot, ‘ You are 
half a point off the course!” TI re- 
marked to him afterwards that surely 
they observed great accuracy in steer- 
ing when a half point’s deviation was 
so much thought off. “ Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, “ half a point might in some 
places take us on a rock.” So is it 
with the smallest deviation from the 
path of honesty. 
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WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets..... Wilm. Sea. Fr. Society........-.G. W. Williams, 
SaVANNAB, foot of Jefferson street,.... .--.--- im . Capt, O, O. Parker, 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOOATION, UNDER WHAT DIRECTION, MINISTERS. 
New York, Catharine, cor. Madison street.... New York Port Society.--.... Rey. E. D .Murphy. 
CS Cor. Water and Dover streets... Mission xe eoceeee “ Oyrus Hamlin. 
se 27 Greenwich strect...cccescooe ee ss sececse ** B. FE. Millard. 
a foot of Pike street, E, R........--. Episcopal MissionaryS iety.. “ R. W. Lewis. 
Ly foot of Hubert street, N. R.---.--- do, do, ~- “ H. F, Roberts, 
s Open air Service, Coenties Gy ars do. do. «- “ Robt. J, Walker. 
ss Swedish & English, Pier 11, N. R. Methodist -----------..------. “ O,G, Hedstrom. 
ne Oliver, corner Henry street... Baptist sage ere eee anne ae “ J. L. Hodge,D.D. 
sé 52 Market 8t..-.sccccecs-= Sea and Land, Presbyteri 
oS 22 South-street,........-.......-. Episcopal Mission -... ......-. ‘© Rob’t Walker. 


BRooxtyn, 8 President Street....-.---------. A. S,.F. 8_...----------.- ' i ahi ee 


ALBANY, Montgomery street.....--. --------- Methodist .... ----...-......-. ‘ John Miles, 
B North 8 Boston Port Socie “ &E. T, Taylor. 
OSTON, Nor QUATOC 22 ence cone nnn none none Os! ty -nnn sees “ J, W. F. Barnes, 
se cor. Commercial and Lewis streets-. _ Baptist Bethel Society....-.... ‘‘ P. Stowe. 
KS Richmond street....-.---..-.------ Episcopal -------. ees weeeee ‘ J, P, Robinson. 
“ cor. of Hanover and N. Bennet Strs. ‘¢ Phineas Stowe. 
INWW BEDFORD. -onniscoeae wade seen ancu wear enne, N. B. Port Society ....---.--.. “ J.D. Butler. — 
PHILADELPHIA, Water street... .-..-------.. Presbyterian-..-.....--.----- . “* Ohas. H. Ewing. 
oS cor. Shippen and Penn streets. Methodist .... .... .--- ...- ---- “ W. Mullen. 
« Catharine street;..... aeuautes) Episcopalls “ W.B. Erben. 
= Church st., above Navy Yard. Baptist----....... “Joseph Perry, 
Bautimorg, cor: of Alice and Anna streets..... Sea. Un, Bethel Society -.. “ Henry Slicer. 
sc cor. of Light and Lee street ..... Baitimore, 8, B,.-..---.....-- ‘ R.R. Murphy. 
NorFo._k -... .-------------.-.---- Sees. eee “ E.N,. Crane. 
CHARLESTON, Church, near Water street... -- “ Wm B. Yates, 
Riser Aa eA ea eee cnc cecmeeetccdes sos ceszen °° Say H. Pease. 


MosiLe, Water street........- Mobile Sea. Fiiend Society --- —- —— 
Nm WwiOKT MANS oc aseree aeeecausecersaceecaeas | JUpiscOpaliic oS co ceccenes 


Pe es 


Aucerican Seamen's Lriend Soriety. 


ete poe 1828,- ies: April, 1833, 


Ossects. 1.—The promotion of the welfare of Three Millions of Seamen, em- 
ployed in 150,000 vessels, having Sixteen Millions of Tonnage; to protect them 
from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each 
other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and TO SAVE 
THEIR SOULS. : 

2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a power in the earth—second only to — 
religion itself—and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 

Means or Accompuisument. 1. The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel churches in the principal ports of 
thissand foreign countries. In connection with its Branches and Auxiliaries, the 
Society employs, in the various departments of its work at home and abroad, seventy 
laborers, a large proportion of whom are ordained clergymen. It has stations in 
China, Japan, ‘the Sandwich Islands, Chili, Peru, France, Belgium, Norway, and 
Denmark, Sweden, New Brunswick, &c., and.will establish others as its funds will 
allow. 

2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ MacazinE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to gather and communicate information bearing upon the subject, and to 
enlist the synipathy and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the 
objects of the Society. 

3.—Lone Libraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining 
books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use 
of s -hips’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing in the care of converted 
sailors, who thus become, for the time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. 
More than 2,200 of these Libraries, thus consigned, and chiefly provided by special 
contributions from Sabbath Schools, are now afloat, and occasionally heard from as 
doing good service. 

4—-The Establishment of Sailors’ Homes, Reading Rooms, Savings Banks; the 
distribution of Bibles, Tracts, &c. . 

The Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the property and under the 
direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time to May Ist, 1866, 
it has accommodated 70,718 boarders. More or less shipwrecked seamen are con- 
stantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 

The Society also-aids the Home for Colored Sailors, an excellent institution, under 
the care of Mr. W. T. Powell, No. 2 Dover Street. 

Similar institutions exist, under the care of Societies auxiliary to this, in the cities 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Portland, New Orleans, San Ara and at Honolulu, 8. I. 


OFFICERS: 


WM. A. BOOTH, Esq., President Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice Pres, 
Rev. Harmon Loomis, pv. v., Cor, Sec. Rev. S. H. Haur, Cor. See. 
S. H. Haun, Zreasurer. 
L. P. Hussarp, Pinancial Agent. 


TRUSTEES. 

Rey. Joun Spavtpine, D.D., Capt. N. Briees, _ Rev. I. Fernis, D. D.; 
Henry P. Marsnatt, Esq, J. L. Purnps, M. D. Rev. H. Lo. mrs, D. D. 
Capt. Francis M. Frenou, Rev,J. B, Rooxwett, D.D., Wa. A. Boots, Esa., 
Gro. D. Surron, Esa, Capt. AmBrosE Snow, JamMEs Demarest, Esa., 
KE. W. Cuzsrer, Ese., Capt. D. GiLuEsPir, ' Rev.C.8. Rosinson, D.D., 
Wo. Marruews, Esa., James W. Enwett, Esa., Rronarp P, Buox, Esa., 
J.D. McKenzin, Esq, Rev. N. E, Surru, D. D. Cares B. Kwevats, Esa., 
Capt. C. C. Dunoan. L. P. Husparp, Esaq., Rev. S. H. Hatt, D. Dy; 


Donations may be sent to the Office, 80 Wall Street, New York, 


emetic amen neae 


